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For Y our Spring Festival or Commencement 


KING OF THE CASTLES 


An Operetta in Three Acts For Junior and Senior High School 


Libretto and Selection of Music by 
ANNE LANDSBURY BECK 


University of Oregon 
Music from 


BCOKS THREE and FOUR 
THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


A delightful story, sparkling dialogue, catchy music, and two parallel plots 
that combine in a genuinely thrilling climax. 

Only 25 in the cast. Send at once for a complimentary copy If, after exam- 
ining this, vou decide to stage a performance, write us and we will gladly send 
vou complimentary copies for the entire cast. 


Send for the two following pamphlets 


lL INTRODUCTORY OUTLINE TO THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC SERIES 


Prepared by successful supervisors from all parts of the country. Intended 

where the books are first introduced after using another series. 

The characteristic motives and figures for grades four, five, six and seven 
summarized for the help of supervisor and grade teacher. Outline for junior 
high school music. 

The success of this INTRODUCTORY OUTLINE in actual use again vindicates 
the grading, pedagogy, psychology, and musical content of THE PROGRESSIVE 
MUSIC SERIES. (New adoption list just from press.) 


MUSIC APPRECIATION BOOKLET OF A BOOK OF CHORUSES 


Intended for supervisors who wish “cut-out” pictures of the classical and 
modern composers to supply their high school classes in music history and 
appreciation. Pictures of those American composers who are represented in 
the BOOK OF CHORUSES. 

A tabulation of the easy unison, two, and three-part choruses in the logical 
order in which they develop preparation for four-part singing. 





| New Catalogue of BEACON OCTAVO now available. | 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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Editorial Comment 
The passing of the inspires us to “step lively.” Every 


Old Year must give 
every average human 
being pause for 
thought. It is doubtful if any of us 
who are living unselfish lives can enter 
a new year without taking time to 
study life’s balance sheet of the year 
just passed, make a survey of the 
stock in hand and a look into the fu- 
ture. No one, unless he be an ex- 
treme egoist or a consciencless cad, 
can look back upon the year’s profes- 
sional life and pass to himself the 
“well done good and faithful.” We 
all have our faults and we all make 
lr mistakes professionally, as well as 
in our family and civic life. The 
latter must be rectified or retribution 
may follow. Is it less incumbent upon 
us that we should make serious and 
mthusiastic effort to make good the 
things we have failed in in the past? 
lt is not difficult to turn a deaf ear 
to conscience when she whispers to 
ls concerning duties left undone, but 
agentle reproof from a superior often 


New Years 
Greeting 








supervisor and teacher of music in 
the public schools is constantly in 
touch with conditions which should 
provide a constant inspiration for 
serious, enthusiastic and faithful en- 
deavor. It is impossible to cheat the 
thousands of little children who come 
under our influence without cheating 
ourselves doubly, thereby keeping 
from the world the great influence we 
have within our power to exert. 
Shall we not, each one, strive to make 
good in the big way that is possible 
with every teacher, through that great 
Influence ? 


During the past month 
the JOURNAL office has 
received a large num- 
ber of letters in which 
the writers have expressed apprecia- 
tion of the JouRNAL. Some of these 
letters are almost extravagant in their 
praise, while others are more temper- 
ate, though apparently, none the less 


Appreciation 
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genuine. The Editor and his assist- 
ants in the work, which include those 
who write regularly, or provide copy 
for special Departments, are grateful 
for these expressions of commenda- 
tion. We cannot be sure that the 
JouRNAL is entirely fulfilling its defi- 
nite mission unless our readers will 
express themselves. We appreciate 
praise, but criticism of a constructive 
character, though will be 
quite as welcome. If you, dear reader, 
feel that the JOURNAL is missing op- 
portunities in any line of our work, 
that we are failing to give proper pub- 
licity to any activity in which the rank 
file of music teachers 
be interested, or that certain 
things are being over-emphasized, 
will you sit down at once and tell us 
about it? The JourRNAL should serve, 
first the members of the Music Super- 
visors’ Conference; Sect mdly, the 1O,- 
000 other readers who are actively 
engaged in music and who 
should become members, and thirdly, 
the great number of musicians through- 
out the country. During the past two 
years we have increased the size of 
the JouRNAL from 32 pages to 64 
pages in the December issue. We 
shall continue to make it larger and 
better just as rapidly as possible. Our 


adverse, 


and school 


should 


school 


income is limited to our advertising 
receipts, and the few contributions 


which are made from time to time. 


There seems to be an 
unusual interest in all 
parts of the country 
in the coming Confer- 
Although the an- 
nual meeting will have taken place in 
the State of Ohio 


vears, this year’s meeting place seems 


On To 
Cincinnati 


ence at Cincinnati. 


two consecutive 
to be popular with a large percentage 
of JourNaL readers. This 
readily understood when one realizes 
that the vast majority of the member- 


the Middle-\Vest, 


can be 


ship is located in 


and undoubtedly many more will be 
able to attend than would be the case 
were the sessions held farther West 
or East. President Miessner is doing 
a fine piece of work with his program, 
as all may see by turning to the pages 
in the middle of this issue. The presi- 
dent’s job is not an easy one, it car- 
ries some honors, but in many ways 
is a thankless task. It is so easy to 
voice adverse criticism, and equally 
easy to forget to speak our commen- 
dations so that they may be heard. If 
the President who, with the Executive 
Committee, is responsible for the pro- 
gram of the Conference, cannot please 


everyone, he “should worry”. That 
would not be humanly possible. The 
past-presidents will appreciate, for 


they know the difficulties of the office; 
all right thinking people will appre- 
ciate, and if they do not, will forget 
the disapointments, while others who 
are always ready to criticise will 
be with us, and therefore little weight 
is given to what they have to say. 
Every member of ‘the Conference 
should get behind the President and 
uphold him in his earnest and honest 
efforts to make this Seventeenth an- 
nual meeting a great educational tri- 
umph. 


Enclosed in this issue 
will be found a mem- 
bership enrollment 


Conierence 
Membership 


card for the use of all 

members who have not already re- 
newed their membership, and for per- 
have not affiliated them- 
( If you 


sons who 
selves with the Conference. 
fill out this.card and send it to Treas- 
urer McFee, together with your check, 
at once, you will do him, as well as 
yourself, a great favor. Regular at- 
tendance at the Conferences will recall 
the which 
the Treasurer’s desk on opening day, 


crowd always surrounds 
everyone is in a hurry to get his mem- 
bership card and badge in order that 
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CONTENTS 


Introduction 


Instrumental Selections for Kinder- 
garten and Lower Grades 


Music Appreciation in Fourth Grade 
and Above 


Selected London Recordings 
Instruments of the Orchestra 

Form Study in Music 

Easy Lessons in Melody and Harmony 
Folk Music 

Vocal Music (Miscellaneous) 

Songs for Children 

Singing Games (Ring Games) 
Physical Education 

Marches 

Penmanship Records 

Speaking Records 

Bird Calls 

Seashore Measures of Musical Talent 


Band Accompaniment Records for 
Singing 











Announcement of 


Columbia’s 


New Educational 


Catalog 
IT IS FREE! 


HIS New Educational Catalog 
is filled with helpful sugges- 


tions for the use of Columbia Edu- 
cational Records and may be used 
as a text-book or ready reference 
book by music supervisors, grade 
teachers and rural teachers. 


There are descriptions for the use 


of all records or groups of records 


as shown in the contents. 


No phonograph record catalog 


has ever given so much definite and 


specific information for the use of 
record material. 


Send your name and address on 


the coupon below and a free copy 
will be mailed to you, post-paid, at 
once. 


vielen tekstas iabiniiainstulidaliaiaa 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
Columbia Phonograph Company 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


tam 


| 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me free copy of your New Educational 
Catalog. 
Name 
Address. vasguiigpiniinmaail 
; M.S. J. Feb. 
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he may attend the meetings in prog- 
This may all be avoided if each 
his renewal or 
aplication in advance. Furthermore, 
the fare and one-half railroad rate 
will not be granted by the railroads 
except to those who present their 
membership certificate when purchas- 
ing railroad tickets for Cincinnati. 
The Conference membership should 
rise to at least 3000 this year, and the 
attendance at Cincinnati should be 
well over 2000. With this large num- 
ber to take care of, the Treasurer will 
greatly appreciate it if as many as 
possible will take care of this impor- 
tant 


ress. 


member will send in 


matter at once. 


Members of the Con- 
ference who attended 
the Cleveland Confer- 
ence will recall the 
report of the Educational Council on 
“Music Instruction in the Public 
Schools of the United States”, made 
by the chairman, Mr. Farnsworth, at 
This re- 
the 


Bulletin 
No. Ill 


the Friday morning session. 
port, like others presented by 
Council in the past, was most com- 
plete and full of interesting and val- 
uable information. Because of a 
crowded program and _ insufficient 
time to present the report properly, 
the Council feels that it should be 
printed in such form that supervisors 
throughout the United States may se- 
cure it. The report is rather volumi- 
nous and contains many full-page 
charts and graphs, without which the 
subject matter would be of little value, 
and the printing in proper form will 
entail a considerable expenditure, but 
it has been decided to go ahead with 
the printing and then expect the 
readers of the JOURNAL to purchase 


enough copies to defray the expense. 
It took Dr. Farnsworth a long time to 
prepare copy of this report for the 
Conference, and it will be a consider- 
able job to get it ready for the printer, 


but the work will be rushed as rapidly 
All who desire a copy of 
this, and other reports of the Council 
should fill out the blank to be found 
upon another page of this issue, cut 


as possible. 


it out and send to this office at once. 





We feel that the pages 
of this issue are par- 
ticularly rich in things 
that will be helpful 
and interesting to the readers. There 
was a time when it was felt that if 
the JOURNAL carried to the members 
of the M. S. N. C. such information 
as was needed to make them conver- 
sant with the past and future con- 
ferences, its work had been accom- 
plished. A decided departure has been 
made from this policy and_ besides 
keeping the membership informed, the 
JOURNAL now includes many pages of 
reading matter from the pens of 
writers who are nationally well known. 
For instance, in this issue will be 
found a most helpful article by Pro- 
fessor Henry T. Moore of the Psy- 
chology Department of Dartmouth 
College. This is a most timely sub- 
ject, for more and more are we music 
teachers coming to realize that we 
must know something besides music. 
That if we are to keep pace with 
other educational developments we 
must be conversant with what is going 
on in the educational world, we must 
know the child and appreciate what 
others think of his ability, in other 
words, if we would command the re 
spect of thinking men and women 
education, we, too, must think. Pro 
fessor Moore's article which was read 
at the meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association, will be helpful 
to everyone. 


In This 
Issue 








Another article to which we com 
mend your attention is from the miné 
of our own “philosopher’,’ Charles H 
Farnsworth, of Teachers’ College, Co 
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‘The easily portable Miessner 
takes the place of several large pianos 





The Miessner is the economical 
school piano. It does the work of 
a number of large instruments, 
furnishes music for every room 
on the floor. Two small children 
can roll it from room to room. Two 
men can carry it up and down 
stairs, to the gym or auditorium. 

And, the Miessner does all this 
extra duty better and outlasts the 
ordinary piano. It is built espec- 
ially for schools. 


A NEW INSTRUMENT 


The Meissner Piano is the cre- 
ation of W. Otto Miessner. He knew 
school needs. He filled them com- 
pletely in his 3 ft. 7 in. high piano 
which permits the teacher to look 
over the top to lead the singing; 
so light that it is easily moved 


MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


The Miessner Player converts this 
little piano into a wonderful re- 
producing instrument. You should 
not overlook the advantage of in- 
structing pupils in finer music that 
is possible with the Miessner 
Player. 


from 


room to room. Its tone can 
be compared only with the finer 
88 note keyboard, full 7 1-3 octaves. 


It is a new instrument, not mere- 
ly a large piano cut down in size. 


OVER 6,000 IN SCHOOLS 


Music educators everywhere en- 
dorse the Miessner. The “first” 
small piano is today first in per- 
fection and development. Over 
6,000 Miessners in schools. 


The Miessner Piano Co. offers an 
interesting book FREE—“‘A Hun- 
dred Ways to Raise Money,” by Mr. 
Miessner. This tells you ways to 
raise money for a Miessner. Every 
music teacher should have this 
book. It will be sent on receipt of 
the attached coupon. Mail coupon 
today. 


eullinetiteetitenstitonaticmstitonstiont=ien 


MEISSNER 
114 Reed St., 


PIANO CO., 
Milwaukee, 


Send me _ without obligation 
on my part a copy of “A Hundred Ways to 
Raise Money.” Also your special prices to 
schools and details of your ten-day free trial 
plan 


Wis. 


Gentlemen: 


OE oss iacgedmacedveaten POOMIOR ccccccce 
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lumbia University. This quite won- 
derful paper was read at the Cleve- 
land Conference by Dr. Farnsworth, 
and has been printed in the Book of 
Proceedings of that meeting, but it is 
so very much worth while, and there 
are so few, comparatively, who will 
receive a copy of the book that the 
entire reprinted here. Dr. 
Farnsworth has some plain things to 
say to the supervisor, who is an ex- 
tremist, one who bends over backward 
in his efforts to stay on the other side 
of the fence from his neighbor; one 
who does not recognize the fact that 
there is another side of the road, or 
that there is even a “middle of the 
road” course to pursue; one who is 
all bound up in his own particular 
“hobbies”. To such, as well as to 
those who are broad-minded educa- 
tors, Dr. Farnsworth’s article brings 
a real message. 

Departing somewhat from _ the 
general character of articles which 
usually apear in the JOURNAL, we are 
printing a rather long word picture of 
“Folk Music in the Philippines,” con- 
tributed by Charles E. Griffiths, Jr. 
This has not to do directly with public 
school music, except that as musicians 
we are interested in all such subjects, 
and this one carries with it so much 
information of importance that might 
not otherwise be imparted. Mr. 
Griffith’s observations were made first 
hand and may be considered authentic. 


text 1s 


The third article on the “Evolution 
of Public School Music in the United 
States”, treats of the “Singing Revi- 
val” during the early part of the 
Twentieth Century. Mr. Gehrkens 
writes in his usual forceful manner, 
and his article, when attached to the 
two which preceded it under this gen- 
eral head, throws added light upon the 
progress that has been made _ since 
the time of Lowell Mason. 

Not the least of interest and impor- 
tance in this and other issues of the 
JOURNAL are the special departments. 













































Will Earhart’s reviews are always a 
joy to the reader and a real help to 
those who are looking for the bestiy 
things in school music literature. The 
Instrumental Department has_ been 
made a real feature by Jay Fay, who 
is in a position to know what he ig 
talking about, and who has a happy 
way of expressing himself clearly on 
his subject. 





CHICAGO SPECIAL TO 
CINCINNATI 

Mr. C. E. (Casey) Lutton wishes 
to announce that the special trains 
from Chicago to Cincinnati /will 
leave Chicago, Sunday evening, 
April 6th, by ‘way of the Big Four 
Railroad. For reservations write 
Mr. Lutton at his new headquarters 
in the Lyon & Healy Building, Chi- 
cago, where he will be located after 
March 15th. Announcements will 
be mailed to all members of the 
Conierence in the Middle West Dis- 
trict at a later date. 





This promises to be the biggest 
and best special that has ever gone 
out of Chicago bound for the Con- 
ference. The “Big Four” is mak- 
ing special efforts to take care of 
the crowd in a royal manner. 











INDEPENDENCE AND 
CO-OPERATION 


Men who always agree with one anothe 
are usually the weaklings. 

Men who fail to act together are usuall 
the fools. 

Independent thought and _ co-operati 
compromise action is the combination whid 
accomplishes results. 

When your committees call on you tomy 
act, they have crystallized into a definitely 
plan the independent thought in your @ 
ganization. 

Then is the time for co-operative actia 

At the time for action, he who does ne 
act, and act in harmony, forgets that 

“He profits most who serves best.” 
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A Choice Dist of Hictor Records 
Hor Elementary Schools 


Rhythn Study 

Badinage (2) Legend of the Bells (3) Humoresque 

(4) ‘S herzo, Third Symphony 
Minuct (Paderewski) (2) Gavotte (3) Minuet (Beethoven) 

(4) Sarabande 
Marche Romaine (Gounod) 
Gavotte in B Flat (2) Giga (3) Gavotte (Sapellnikoff ) 
Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” 
Moment Musical (2) Mazurka 
Songs 

I Dream of Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair (Foster) 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (Hopkinson) 
Over the Summer Sea—“Rigoletto” (Verdi) 
The Blacksmith (Mozart) 
Barbara Allen 
O No, John 


18754 


15216 


| 18800 
) 
J 
' 
j 


Sustrumental Music 
Of a Tailor and a Bear (2) Wild Horseman 
Spinning Song (2) Little Hunters 
Farewell to Cucullain (Londonderry Air) 
Serenade (Jeral-Kreisler) 
Whirlwind 
Hungarian Fantansie 


Correlations 
Santa Lucia ) eae Nh 
Funiculi, Funicula } (Geography) Victrola 
* 


The American Flag (Drake) 
The Name of Old Glory (Riley) § 


Ma Pole Daz —-— \ (Physical Education) 


For suggestions for the siacsrooms use of these and tunwmerable 
other matchless records, see “Music Appreciation mith the Hictrola 
for Children,” for sale by all Dealers in fictor products. 

Edurational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 


\ (Literatu re and History) 


MG Je 


} 
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THE EVOLUTION OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


THe TWENTIETH CENTURY—A Sincinc REVIVAL 
K. W. Geurkens, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


The rise and growth of the school 
music movement in America has been 
a record of marvelous but somewhat 
inconsistent development. The incep- 
tion of the plan to teach music to all 
children, as attempted in Hartford as 
early as 1830 and more systematically 
under* Lowell Mason in Boston in 
1837, is to be traced back directely to 
the influence of Pestalozzi, and at first 
the Pestalozzian principles seem to 
have been followed more or less con- 
sistently. Even during the ’60s and 
‘70s this influence was felt in the work 
of Luther W. Mason, who had become 
familiar with and interested in the 
Hohman system of music teaching as 
used in the German schools. This sys- 
tem was based on the pedagogical 
ideas promulgated by Froebel, Pesta- 
lozzi, Naegeli ;and the National Music 
Course by Luther W. Mason and 
George A Veazie—published by Ginn 
& Company—was based on this Hoh- 
man system. 

But H. E. Holt, another Boston 
music teacher, had entirely different 
ideas on the subject of school music, 
insisting that the main objective was 
to be skill and exactness in sight-sing- 
ing rather than warmth and expres- 
sion in song-singing. Mr. Holt and 
Mr. George W. Tufts therefore ar- 
ranged a new set of music books for 
school use, these being based on the 
idea that the interpretation of musical 
signs is the all-important thing. This 
new system was called the Normal 
Music Course, and after a short time 
the books were taken over by the 
newly organized publishing house of 
Silver, Burdett & Company. These 


two systems, the National and the 
Normal, were most actively sponsored 
by two salesmen, Robert Foresman— 


who advocated the rigid and precise 
sight-singing scheme involved in the 
Normal Series—and E. W. Newton 
who, with equal zeal and enthusiasm, 
backed the rote-song method and the 
National System. It seems incredible, 
but we are told on good authority that 
each of these men gradually converted 
the other, so that in time both com- 
pletely reversed their theories, each 
man abandoning his own position and 
adopting the principles advocated by 
the other. Be that as it may, toward 
the end of the century the house of 
Ginn & Company brought out a new 
set of books, “The Educational Music 
Series,” which were based on the 
theory that the chief function of music 
teaching in the public schools is to 
teach pupils to read music. Whether 
they learned to love music or to un- 
derstand it; whether as a result of 
twenty-five years of reading practice 
a community had now become more 
musical—these things apparently were 
not considered. The big thing was 
to drill children in reading music, and 
the Educational System, the Natural 
System (published about the same 
time by the American Book Conm- 
pany), and the old Normal System 
apparently were all based on the the 
ory that all that is necessary in for- 
mulating a system of school music 
teaching is to order from some hack 
writer a very large number of sight 
singing exercises, containing more and 
more difficult tonal problems and it 
creasingly complex rhythm combinz 
tions, until in the last book of each 
course we find the most involved vocal 
music ordinarily encountered. 

But the plans of those who made 
these various music systems left ott 
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Make the Duo-Art the School Accompanist 


The art of accompanying consists not only in having proper tempo 
and correct phrasing, but also in song interpretation, essential to 
artistic and correct singing. 

Specially made Duo-Art recordings by George H. Gartlan, Director of Music of 
the New York City Schools, now enable your schools to sing the regular choruses 
and the old-time songs with a separate interpretation for each verse, and each song 
perfectly conducted. The Supervisor may trust the Duo-Art to take his place after 
rehearsal, putting the baton into the hands of one of the students, directed by beat 
indication on the recording itself, in plain view of the conductor. 

Solos and Quartets may be accompanied in proper pitch and in correct tempo with the 
Iuo-Art or may be rehearsed only in this fashion as model for performance. 

This is only another means by which “the Duo-Art Serves the School.” 


HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS The Star Spangled Banner 
America, The Beautiful J. S. Smith Gartlan 
S. A. Bard Gartlan America (Old Tune) 
God of Our Fathers Henry Carey Gartlan 
G. W. Warren Gartlan Flanders Requiem Frank La Forge 


. . : (Additional Lists in Preparation) 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes 


Thomas A. Arne Gartlan QUARTET ACCOMPANIMENT 
Flow Gently Sweet Afton Viking Song 

Jas. E. Spelman Gartlan C. B. Ttylor Charles G. Spross 
All Through the Night Old King Cole 

(Welsh Folk Song) Gartlan Cecil Forsyth Erno Rapee 
Annie Laurie Tell Me Not of a Lovely Lass 

Lady John Scott Gartlan Cecil Forsyth Erno Rapee 

Accompaniments for all popular violin, harp and violincello solo as well as the 


soprano, alto and tenor, baritone and bass for High School solo singing by the finest 
accompanists of America, including Frank La Forge, Chas. Gilbert Spross and Conraad 
V. Bos. 


Write for the Duo-Art Book of Music for Schools and Colleges also for special 
plan by which your school may have a Duo-Art this year. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 
The Duo-Art Serves the School 


AEOLIAN HALL—NEW YORK 
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a highly important factor in the equa- 
tion. They said: 

‘““\ well graded series of sight-sing- 
ing exercises, plus a good rillmaster, 
plus the presence of all the children 
will make good music readers of 
everyone, and we therefore shall be- 
come a singing nation with choirs and 
choral societies in every hamlet.” 


ut in all this they failed to con- 
sider the child—his feelings, his in- 
stincts, his capacities. So the com- 
plete equation in actual practice read 
something like this: 

“A series of well graded sight-sing- 
ing exercises, plus a good drillmaster, 
ing exercises PLUS a good drillmas- 
ter, PLUS a lot of lively and intelli- 
gent children who have a genuine in- 
terest in music as art, but no instinct- 
ive inclination at all for music as dry, 
technical drill—results in a community 
which does not sing because it now no 
longer has. a teacher standing before 
it with stick in hand compelling it to; 
a community that does not love music 
because it has come to think of 
music as uninteresting and uninspiring 
drudgery. 

As a result of the kind of material 
put into the various series of school 
music books, music teaching in the 
public schools by the end of the cen- 
tury had come to mean a dreary mo- 
notony of uninspiring sight-singing; a 
subject intensely disliked by many and 
endured by others only because of the 
instinctive satisfaction that results 
from overcoming any kind of a real 
difficulty and because of the natural 
rivalry that any development of skill 
entails. 

Then came the revolution in lan- 
guage reading methods, and this re- 
versal of policy with regard to teach- 
ing, together with the growing in- 
sistence of all thinking educators that 
school work must be planned psycho- 
logically rather than merely logically, 
led the school music supervisor se- 
riously to question his methods of pro- 


cedure. School music was then meeting 
the immediate tests of school work. It 
was being planned and executed in 
well organized fashion. The lesson 
demanded concentrated attention on 
the part of the pupil. To be sure the 
child’s attention often had to be stim- 
ulated by external means such as 
threats of after-school work and 
prontises of various and sundry rap- 
pings with the ferrule which the su- 
perintendent carried with him as a 
part of his musical equipment—if the 
upper-grade boy did not “sing his 
scale” when called upon. But the 
work probably was done as well as 
the work in abstract arithmetic and 
grammar, and perhaps almost as well 
as in the case of the formal reading 
and spelling that were the rule at that 
time, and the interest was perhaps as 
great as in these other subjects. 

But the interest was not in music as 
an art, as a thing of beauty, as a thing 
that made the school and the world 
happier because of its presence. The 
exercise called the “music lesson” did 
not exalt the child, neither did it in- 
crease the group feeling of the school. 
And certainly it never occurred to the 
children of those days to use their 
school music as after-school recrea- 
tion. So, although our music teaching 
in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century passed certain immediate tests 
by means of which school work is 
often evoluted, it almost wholly failed 
to meet those remote tests connected 
with an increase in the number of 
choirs and choral societies and con- 
cert courses, together with an attitude 
of growing interest in and apprecia- 
tion of all good music. And it wholly 
failed in most instances to meet the 
requirements that art teaching of any 
sort must make human life itself 
richer and fuller and nobler if it is to 
fulfill its ultimate mission. It took us 
a long time to wake up to all this, but 
gradually a music supervisor here and 
a thinker there began to realize that 
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underlie it. 


INTRODUCTION TO 


MUSIC APPRECIATION AND HISTORY 


By Dorothy Tremble Moyer 
Price, $1.50 Postpaid 


All music lovers respond to the emotional appeal of music; but only a few 
understand, as we do in literature, its form and structure and the ideas which 
To give, simply, such an understanding is the purpose of this book 
which, in a concise series of chapters, free from all technical language, traverses 
the history of music from its most primitive origins down to the present day. 
Different forms, styles, schools and periods are lucidly explained with the help of 
numerous illustrations, both half-tone and music examples. 


Adopted for use by the Division of University Extension in Massachusetts 


Equally valuable for use by classes in any educational institution, or for 
individual study 


OF DIRECT INTEREST TO EVERY SUPERVISOR, NORMAL SCHOOL 
AND EDUCATOR 


American Band Instructor. By T. H. Rollinson. 24 books. Each....$ .40 


Ditson Trio Album. Nos. 1 and 2. Ed. by Karl Rissland. Each.... 1.50 
Ditson Operatic Trio Album, Ed. by Karl Rissland................. 1.50 
Easy Edition for Orchestra. 

Essentials in Conducting. By Karl H. Gehrkens, A. M.............. 1.75 


Galle’s Band Book. By Stanislao Gallo 


Giddings’ Public School Class Method for the Piano, By T. P. Giddings 
and Wilma A. Gilman: 


ED | he dctble sca duane Sess pe wae ee abe 1.00 
Cines Besmers, Mem. 2 GO FS. TRGB, Bebe cinciccc cavecdcaces .75 
CS Te BE: eksuehkindsadsiciereenciccstcncbanrs cannon 1.50 


Class Keyboard (paper), per doz., 50 cents. Each, net.... .05 
Harmony for Ear, Eye and Keyboard. By Arthur Heacox 
Mitchell’s Class Methods for the Violin, Viola, Clarinet, Cornet, and 
Trombone or Baritone. 
Musie Appreciation. Based on methods of literary criticism. By 
Ce Ge, Be ie Bilin iis a wn cdccernesretnnnes<eeuiee see oert 2.50 


Musie Students Piano Course. A logical basis for the granting of 
school credit. 


Musie Supervisor, The. By Thomas Tapper...........sccsescccess 1.50 
Outlines of Music History. By Clarence G. Hamilton, A. M......... 2.25 
Philharmonic Orchestra Series. Sixteen numbers published. 
School Orchestras and Bands. By Glenn H. Woods................ 2.00 
Tapper’s Graded Piano Course. By Thomas Tapper. 
a a ee arr er ee 1.00 
Pee, Te TOU GE, Mes bsinccsis vs cdapecdeddssennswase 1.00 
Manuals for Teacher and Pupil. Grades I, II, III. Each.... 1.00 
Tapper’s First Piano Book. By Thomas Tapper 
I, I 555 Be anal de dp dew ereisar@ mime iad a dnd Wan ee ae ee 1.00 
OO ree re ree rer 1.00 
Typical Piano Pieces and Songs. Illustrative examples that appear 
OA FD IEE ap iceccccccvcvecssweseesuebbqness bsebMuee 1.50 


DESCRIPTIVE MATTER OF THE ABOVE WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 





CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 





OLIVER DITSON COMPAN , 4 178-179 Tremont St., Boston, 10, Mass. 
8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


ORDER OF YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
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something was wrong, and little by 
little more song-singing crept in. 

William Tomlins, so well known in 
connection with the development of 
children’s singing in Chicago, did 
much to foster the new type of work, 
and C. C. Birchard, in his dual capac- 
ity as educational thinker and pub- 
lisher, has for many years consist- 
ently used his influence to promulgate 
the idea. The publication of the Mod- 
ern Music Series in 1898 did much to 
hasten the song-singing movement. 
and to Eleanor Smith and Robert 
Foresman must be given the credit 
for supplying us with the first set of 
music books containing an adequate 
number of really beautiful songs. The 
arrangement of material in these 
books was not ideal, but the books 
contained dozens of really charming 
melodies and the plan of teaching the 
books allowed plenty of time for sing- 
ing. 

We are told that in meeting boards 
of education for the purpose of per- 
suading them to adopt some series of 
books, the representatives of the va- 
rious book companies would gather in 
the room in which the school board 
was meeting. Each in turn would 
then tell how well the material in his 
particular set of books was arranged, 
how logically the sequence of intervals 
and rhythm had been worked out, and 
so forth. When it came to the turn of 
the representative of the Modern Se- 
ries, he would rise and sing half a 
dozen little songs, and without any 
further explanation would say, “That 
is the kind of thing we have in our 
books, gentlemen.” Then the board 
of education would vote and in almost 
every case the Modern Series would 
win out over the others. 

This growing prestige of the Mod- 
ern Series naturally worried the pub- 
lishers of the other systems of school 
muic, and before long these other pub- 
lishers followed suit by putting out 
similar material. Ginn & Company 
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revised the Educatonal Music Course 
and published the New Educational 
Music Course in its stead. This was 
a series of books still based on the 
sight-singing idea, but containing a 
large amount of really good song ma- 
terial and aiming throughout at esthet- 
ic response. The American Book Com- 
pany published a modification of the 
old Natural Series, called the “Melo- 
dic Music Readers,” and later per- 
suaded Eleanor Smith and Robert 
Foresman (the authors of the original 
Modern Series) to compile an entirely 
new set of books called “The Eleanor 
Smith Music Course.” Silver, Burdett 
& Comapny, instead of revising the 
Modern Series as they had been urged 
repeatedly to do, brought out an en- 
tirely new system—“The Progressive 
Music Series.” And here again we 
have a set of books in which the main 
objective is musical experience as de- 
rived from the singing of a large 
quantity of good music. Other sets 
of books have been and are now being 
published and in all cases the editors 
and publishers are basing their strong- 
est appeal for using any set of books 
on the plea that the books which they 
publish contain the best collection of 
beautiful music yet put together. 

All this is as it should be, and as a 
result of the shifting, emphasis in our 
teaching theories together with the 
rivalry engendered among the pub- 
lishers of school music books that has 
given us the finest school music mate- 
rial in the world, music in the public 
schools is rapidly becoming a thing of 
joy to the children themselves and of 
deep and enduring satisfaction to the 
communty. 

Let me not be misunderstood. It 
is not that we are failing now to teach 
children to read music; as a matter of 
fact, children in the public schools are 
learning to read music with remark- 
able skill and intelligence. But the 
attitude of both teacher and pupil is 
altogether different. 
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THE EDUCATOR-BOOK II CONTAINS—318 Unison Exercises, Printed on 
the Best Paper, Large Size 9x12 Pages, Bound in Book Form, Specially 
Prepared FOR HIGH SCHOOL BANDS. Exercises in Whole Notes, Half 
Notes, Quarter Notes and Highth Notes in All Keys. Exercises in Dotted 
Notes, Single Staccato Tongueing Syncopation in Various forms, Special 
Daily Exercises for the development of the Embouchure, Intervals, Major 
and Minor Scales in All Keys, Chromatic Scales. This is the Book for the 
High School Band. 


PRICES: Each Single Book, $1.00. Ten Books ordered at one time 
$8.00. Orders for over ten Books 80c Each Book. These prices are Net. 
Published for All Band Instruments. 





THE EDUCATOR BAND BOOK (Book I) for Bands just beginning. The 
Book for Grade Schools. CONTAINS: The Rudiments of Music complete, 
Seales and original exercises arranged in a progressive manner, major 
and minor scales for unison practice and eight complete pieces of music 
in a variety of forms. 32 PAGES IN EACH BOOK. All Exercises, Scales 
and Music arranged to be practiced and rehearsed by full Band, or indi- 
vidually. 

There is nothing better for Grade Pupils to begin with. 

PRICES—Each book 30c. Twenty books at one time $5.00 Net. 





THE EDUCATOR (BOOK I) FOR ORCHESTRAS JUST BEGINNING 


CONTAINS—The Rudiments of Music complete, Scales and Exercises 
arranged in a progressive manner, major and minor scales for unison 
practice and ten complete pieces of music in a variety of forms. 32 
PAGES, Octavo, in each book. All scales, exercises and music to be 
practiced and rehearsed by full Orchestra or individually. There is noth- 
ing better to begin with. 

PRICES—Each book 60c. Ten Books and Piano $5.00 Net. 





OUR CELEBRATED BAND AND ORCHESTRA BOOKS 


Used Everywhere by Bands and Orchestras, both Large and Small 


THE PROMOTER. Sixteen Pieces in Grades 1 and 2. 
THE ARTARMO. Sixteen Pieces in Grades 2 and 3. 
THE MELODIE. Sixteen Pieces in Grades 2 and 3. 


THE UTILITY Band Book or HANDY ORCHESTRA FOLIO, Sixteen 
Pieces in Grades 2 and 3. 


THE RIVOLA, Sixteen Pieces in Grades 3 and 4. 
PRICES—EACH SET, For Band, 25c Each Book; 20 Books $4.00. 


PRICES—EACH SET, for Orchestra, Single Book 50c, except Piano 
which is $1.00. Six Books and Piano $3.20. Eleven Books and Piano, $5.00. 
These Prices are NET. 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Catalogue 


C. L. BARNHOUSE, ““suitoinc"” Oskaloosa, Iowa 
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A GOLDEN MEAN 
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JOURNAL 


IN SCHOOL MUSIC EDUCATION 


CHarces H. FARNSworTH, 


’ 


Coll 


When our able Presi- 
dent asked me to 


| 
a paper for this Confer- 


re} are 


also suggested 
»as my subject 
one presented in the last 
“Education 
written 


chapter of 
Through Music,” 
some fifteen years 
Since that time, as a ca- 
nal man would say, “A 
ereat deal of water has 


ago. 
say, 


run over the sill,” espe- 
cially in the educational 
world; so that I am very 
glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to state again, in 


the light of added expe CHARLES H 


rience, what I believe 
should be the guiding principle for 
testing our aims in school music 

In the earlier statement under the 
caption “The Broad and Narrow View 
of Education in Relation to Music,” 


the narrow view was described as 1n 
cluding two opposite methods of teach- 
One we might describe as the in 


he 


ing. 
tellectual appeal, and the other as t 
emotional. Loth were narrow because 
each ignored the truth tor which the 
The broad way was ad 
that 


other stood. 
vocated, as the one in which, 
which was true in the opposing meth 
ods was harmonized and adapted to the 
In the present 
| have 
title to Mean 


as ” eos . 
saducation, as expressing 


needs ot the pupils. 


treatment you will observe that 
changed ni *\ Golden 


Music 


more clearly 


in 
the exact relationship of 


1 
i 


the way advocated in contrast to the 
opposing methods of the narrow way, 

in other words those who over 
emphasize reading on one hand, as 


¢ "49 4 1 | . eine op 
agallst those who ove emphasize song 
on the other. 


for the sake of 


you allow me, 


lege, Columbia University, 





New York 


statement: 
‘The narrow view of 
music teaching produces 
distinct types of 
work. The first empha- 
sizes the intellectual ele- 
ment, and makes sight 
It has 
The 


two 


inging its goal. 
two advantages. 
work lends itself to defi- 
nite measurement; writ- 
ten exercises and singing 
tests show what it 
complishes; the world’s 
coarse thumb and finger 
can easily plumb its re- 
It gets these re- 


ac- 


sults. 
sults by utilizing formal 


FARNSWORTH 


methods, and so is dear to the hearts 
in systematized 
its emphasis upon 


the 


of many teachers 
1 


schools. It places 
than upon ear: 


1 
the eve rather 


hence a larger number of teachers of 
] 
I 


general subjects are able by its means 


to get results. 
The second type, which emphasizes 
the emotional element, though diamet- 


vosed to that just described, 


- the narrow view he- 


is classihed unde 
cause it also is impatient to get results. 
It asks, “Why all this 
preparation for work? ‘lhe pupils are 
overstimulated to think. We 
Let us gather all 


harrowing and 
> 


already 
want them to 
the honey ot feeling from the flowers 
of song, and trust to nature for pro- 
Supporters ot 


feel. 


the blossoms. 


viding 
this view are not merely those temper- 


amentally emotional, but also philoso- 
phers and leaders of educational 
thought, who feeling the significance 
and value of music, and realizing how 
much it means to society, naturally 
think that the time spent in schools on 
music should be taken up with songs 
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SONGS wise FOR 
Practically double the number 


in any similar song _ book. 




















The new revised and enlarged edition of the Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs is without question the biggest value obtainable 
in a song book. 

Not only has it more songs than any other low-priced song 
book but it has the choicest selections of songs, all edited by a 
capable committee of music supervisors. 

Besides quantity, and high quality of contents, the new Golden 
Book is unsurpassed for its mechanical features. 

By use of a new process of printing, the notes and text of each 
song stand out sharply. This is one of several good features you 
will not as soon as you open the book and it is one that will please 
you. 

Then there are the attractive covers which are made of the 
toughest kind of paper. They will outwear several ordinary 
covers. . 

Really when you see the book you will realze that we have 
not in the least exaggerated its merits. 

Because the Golden Book of Favorite Songs is so good and 
because you want none but the best for your schools, you should 
examine a copy of it before you order any other song book. 


Note These Low Prices 


Single copies, 20 cts., postpaid. 

Quantity rate, 2 to 99 copies, 15 cts., postpaid. 
Special rate. On orders for a full hundred or 
more, ordered at one time, shipped to one address, 


a special rate of $12.50 a hundred is made. This 


rate, however, does not include transportation. 


HALL & MCCREARY COMPANY 


136 SO. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 
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that will inculcate friendship, love of 
home, love of nature, of one’s country 
and God. When the advocates of this 
type see the entire time of the singing 
period taken up with the practicing of 
scales and the other machinery of sight 
singing, and observe that the song ma- 
terial used is vapid, both musically and 
poetically, written down to the chil- 
dren in order to enable them to read 
the music, the song being treated as an 
exercise made interesting, they are nat- 
urally disgusted with the whole Amer- 
ican effort at sight singing, and say, 
“Away with it all. Let us do as they 
do very largely in Germany. Let the 
teacher with violin in hand, lead the 
children, thus reducing the mental ef- 
fort on their part to simply imitate, 
placing the whole emphasis on the emo- 
tional side.” 

These two pictures will not be recog- 
nized by those who advocate either ex- 
for they will call them carica- 
The sight singer will say that 


treme ; 
tures. ’ 
through his discipline the pupil is en- 
abled to sing in parts and get an un- 
derstanding of music, and an apprecia- 
tion and realization of its beauty and 
power that he otherwise could not; and 
hence his emphasis of the method is 
justihed. While who put the 
stress on the immediate effect of song 
singing and tonal delivery will say that 
in so doing the children are brought 
directly in touch with the beautiful in 
music, thus stimulating a taste and ap- 
preciation which will be the foundation 
enjoyment, and which no 
technical training 


those 


of real 
amount of mere 
would ever give. 
That there is some substantial truth 
in both these statements cannot be de- 
nied, for when either extreme is effec- 
tively carried out no doubt much of 
the claim made for it is realized. An 
except onal teacher who organizes his 
the central idea of note 


work about 


reading may cut out all that does not 
lead directly to this end, and through 
his skill and enthusiasm as a teacher 


succeed in carrying along his pupils to 
such success in accomplishment, that 
general enthusiasm and interest are 
awakened; and as the pupils mature, 
much valuable musical experience is 
realized. 

On the contrary, a gifted leader in 
song work may so handle the singing 
of his pupils that they seem to learn 
to read, sufficiently for ordinary pur- 
poses at any rate, with little conscience 
effort. A deep and genuine love for 
the beautiful in music is awakened in 
pupils that seems to overcome the dif- 
ficulties of note reading; but such un- 
usual teachers on either side are rare. 
We cannot judge of the aims of a 
method by the exceptional teachers 
that employ it, for our work is to be 
done by those ot us who have neither 
the organizing genius of one type, nor 
the magnetic enthusiasm of the other. 
Our plan of teaching whether in the 
choice of material or in its use, must 
he thought out so that it can be used 
by the ordinary teacher. In this re- 
spect it should be like a Ford machine, 
possibly 


as nearly fool-proof as it 


can be. 
The difficulty 
tremes is that in the hands of the aver- 


with these two ex- 
age teacher, with the limited time tor 
music, we are likely to get in one case 
hours of drill with little 


singing for the joy of the music, and 


mechanical 


vet at the same time sufficient skill in 
reading is not attained to awaken the 
joy of accomplishment; while in the 
other type of teaching, we are just as 
likely to get superficial and flabby emo- 
in sentimental 
attainments of 


oa 
songs 


either 


tional interest 
with no real 
ideals with reference to genuine ex- 
pressive singing, or love for the finest 
in song literature. At the same time 
the work that has been done has s0 
cut out the systematic drill necessary 
for note reading that the maturing 
child, especially if he is a boy, turns 
from music with little conception of it 
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The Prediction — Come True! 
Every School, Every Community 


Wants the “Willis Graded School Orchestra and Band 
Series, Volume I” 
by J. E. MADDY and T. P. GIDDINGS 

A beginners book suitable for any combination, inter- 
changeable for band or orchestra. Contains the kind of 
music pupils love to play. Bowings, fingerings, breathing 
places, etc., all noted. Music arranged within the easiest 
compass of each instrument. 


Send your name and address for FREE COPY of 
“Book of Samples for Leaders of School Orchestras.” 


Volume Two of the Willis G. S. O. and B. Series by Maddy and 
Giddings is in preparation. Advance orders may be booked now. 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. oe site 
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MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Every Supervisor Should Know 


A TREATISE ON HARMONY MUSICAL INTERPRETATION 
By J. Humprey Anger By Tobias Matthay 


A synopsis of a series of lectures by 
this noted educator. Some of the main 
points touched upon are: “The difference 
between letting the pupil. shift for himself 
and helping him to learn”; the difference 








The author has endeavored to overcome 
all those difficulties which confront the 
average student, so that Harmony, which 
is one of the most important and charming 
studies of Music, may become a source of 
pleasure. This work is simple, concise, between mere cramming and real. teach- 
and very thorough. Part I, $1.50. Part ing’’; the difference , between merely making 
II, $1.50. Part III, $3.00. a pupil ‘do things’”; “the exposition of 

' the true nature of Rhythm and Shape in 


Pe y - Music,” etc. Price, $2.50. 
Mt oye ELEMENTARY THEORY OF MU- 
. _deragpiilaree sig SO SIC AND THE TREATMENT OF 
A fine text book covering Preliminaries. CHORDS By Rich Wuerst 


Sounds, Notation, Scales, Intervals, Time 
and Rhythm, Compressed and Open Score, 
the Clef; Transposition, Ornaments, Triads, 
etc. Price, $1.00. 


A work to provide students of music with 
a book as brief, practical and complete as 
possible, which should contain everythin 
that each one of —— an to know an 


wr Tere 79 yw could learn. Price , 
EXERCISES FOR THE TRAINING POSITION <x’ "ACTION IN 





A al rea 7 ’ - + 
“ he gi a SINGING By E. J. Meyer 
$y Ernes ougias A study of the true conditions of tone. 
A progressive work with splendid ex- A solution of automatic (Artistic) breath 
amples. Price, 60c. control. Price, $1.25. 


Order from your regular dealer. If not available send to us 
direct for a copy on approval. 


BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY Gosros, mass. 
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as an art, and no respect for it as an 
achievement. 

Let us be perfectly fair and admit 
that able teachers who follow one or 
the other of these extremes do often 
accomplish something. For instance, 
those who cut out all extraneous activ- 
ities and confine themselves closely to 
the question of sight singing are able, 
by the time the pupils reach the upper 
grades, and especially in the high 
school, to do part work, and give large 
works like cantatas and oratorios that 
have musical value. The objection to 
this, apart from possible voice strain, 
is that the value realized can only be 
taken advantage of by a small per cent 
of the total number of pupils who en- 
ter the schools. The large majority 
of the school population drops out to- 
wards the latter part of the upper 
grades ; hence, they are limited in their 
musical experience to a discipline, the 
benefits of which they seldom have the 
opportunity to realize. While those 
who put the emphasis on effective mu- 
sical delivery, with less attention to the 
notation, do satisfy the musical needs 
of the elementary and early grammar 
grades; but just when the adolescent 
child commences to anticipate the ma- 
turer outlook on life and human ac- 
complishment, and has awakened in 
him an interest in the masterpieces of 
art, he finds himself unable to satisfy 
his desire because of the lack of tech- 
nical training. He is not far enough 
removed from childhood to still enjoy 
those simple melodic expressions of the 
race, which so captivate those who 
have a mature musical taste, hence, he 
feels a growing distaste with music, 
as something for which he is not fit- 
ted, or which is childish and effemi- 
nate. 

It is evident that the golden mean 
between these two extremes, the sig- 
nificance of which is the adaptation of 
means to need cannot be exactly the 
same for any two communities or 
groups of teachers. Nor can it be 


stated in objective terms. We can only 
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describe the controlling motive in the 
work,—suggest its spirit. At the same 
time we must have in mind the needs 
of the total number of those who at- 
tend school as well, and not merely of 
those who finish the curriculum, this 
need being a musical experience and a 
technical skill that shall not only give 
pupils immediate satisfaction, but lay 
the basis for developing enjoyment of 
the art in after life. The question 
arises, is it possible to make a state- 
ment that will embody a controlling 
principle, to guide us in the many com- 
plex questions of varying methods and 
material needed. The difficulty of sucha 
statement is that if it is specific enough 
to act as a guide, it is apt to be too 
narrow to cover all the problems in- 
volved; and if it is broad enough to 
cover all our needs, it becomes too gen- 
eral to be of much practical value. 
Realizing this difficulty, I am, how- 
ever, going to make an attempt at stat- 
ing what should be the ultimate aim 
of our school music teaching; for only 
by so defining our objective, can we 
indicate the path of the golden mean 
to be followed towards its realization. 
Hence, this discussion will present two 
aspects: one, the musical end to be 
sought, and the other, its application 
to our procedure in teaching. 
Professor Mitchell, in “Structure 
and Growth of the Mind” says, “Our 
interest in an object may be one oi 
three kinds: (1) Theoretical or intel- 
lectual, when our interest has no di 
rect bearing on our practical life. (2) 
Practical, when some act induces us 
to study how it can or should be done. 
Moral acts are included here. (3) 
Aesthetic, when our interest is in the 
object for its own sake, with no ulte- 
rior motive of discovering its charac- 
teristics or finding its usefulness.” 
Interest in music no doubt belongs 
to the third of these types, when we 
cut out all advantage to the self m 
music which may arise in playing of 
singing or showing off in anyway, and 
(Continued on page 59) 
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the MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


insures spontaneous performance, intelligent and appreciative 
listening and musical growth. 


Directors of music and supervisors, superintendents and teachers 
have enthusiastically commended the plan and scope of the series, 
and the number of school systems that are adopting the books is 
constantly increasing. This is the more significant on account of 
the fact that only books for the earlier grades have been available. 


Intermediate Music 


A book for the intermediate grades, is now ready. It provides a 
wealth of beautiful songs chosen for their intrinsic musical worth. 
Many of the great masters are here represented, while the poems 
charm with their changing moods and imagery. 


The more varied aspects of rhythm and melody which are neces- 
sary to the musical education of the pupil at this period are woven 
into the songs in such a natural environment that while the pupils 
are gaining proficiency they are also having a broad cultural 
experience. 


Already in use 


Songs of Childhood Juvenile Music 
Introductory Music ; Elementary Music 
GINN AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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President’s Corner 





Dear Supervisors : 


Many of you have been kind enough 
to write me expressions of approval 
of the three letter campaign to your 
Superintendents. I am glad of this 
because it is a new venture. It 
broadening of our activities when we 
go out win over 
Superintendents for more enthusiastic 
backing of your departments. We 
know that this is helping you because 
we have received many letters of ap- 
preciation from Superintendents who 
have read the first letter and the 
Standard Course of Study. 


is a 


as missionaries to 


Letter number two, reprinted on the 
opposite page, was mailed on January 
3rd to six thousand Superintendents. 
With it went a twelve page pamphlet 
outlining High School Courses in 
violin, piano and voice as officially 
adopted by the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association in December, 1921. 
This letter should help those of you 
who are trying to get credits for the 
applied music work of your High 
School students. 

Letter number three will be mailed 
to the same list on February 15th. It 
will contain references to the Cincin- 
nati meeting, and it urges all Superin- 
tendents to ask your Boards to send 
you to Cincinnati at the Board’s ex- 
pense. We hope that your Board wil 
act favorably on this suggestion. 

On March 15th the pre-convention 
issue of the JOURNAL will be sent to 
this list of 6,000 members. This copy 
of the JouRNAL, among other things, 
will contain the complete Cincinnati 
program and a reprint of the third 
letter. This should convince your 


Superintendent that it will be a fine 


investment to send you to the national 
convention. He may even decide to 
go himself. If he we will 
guarantee to send him back a musical 


comes, 


enthusiast. 

This campaign is bound to help you. 
You need adequate salaries. You need 
moral support. You need more time. 
Your work deserves the same credits 
toward graduation that is allotted to 
other subjects. Your department de- 
serves equal consideration with the 
other departments in the matter of 
material, equipment and space to do 
your work efficiently. The way to get 
all these things is to present your case, 
your needs, and ask that they be met. 

This letter campaign embodies an 
earnest effort to help by presenting 
your case. It has cost a large sum 
of money to pay for printing and 
postage. Your application for mem- 
bership and payment of dues will 
cover your share of the expense. Why 
not sit down right now and mail your 
check to Mr. McFee, our treasurer? 


Are you planning to observe Music 
Week next May? This would seem 
a splendid plan to bring your work 
to the favorable attention of your 
community. 

We hope you will like the Cincia- 
nati program. Many hours have been 
spent on it. Hundreds of letters have 
been written. We have scoured the 
country for the best speakers. We 
have done our best. The verdict lies 
with you. 

With all good wishes, I am, 


Sincerely, 
W. Orro MIESSNER. 
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* Dear Superintendent: 


The problem of contacting the work 
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THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO SUPERINTENDENTS 
Milwaukee, Wis., January 3, 1924. 


dren off the streets. High school 
bands kee pthe boys interested in 
wholesome recreation. 





l | of the schools with the life of the com- 
© | munity is one that interests every Music can help to solve the social 
ll} <chool superintendent. problems that exist in your school and 
ul To bring school and community to- 1 your community. Cleveland, Cin- 
gether you must either bring the pa- ‘att, Rochester, Minneapolis, In- 
'. | trons to your school or take the prod- ‘l!anapolis, Milwaukee, and many 
dT uct of your school to the homes. other cities are doing wonderful 
“ Has it occurred to you that Music things along. rev target bein Puen 
iss, : 7 offer your High School students these 
0 is one be the strongest magnets you eke eumuan? 
». | can possibly use to bring the patrons ; 
re | tO the school? Music, performed by Your High School girls—what will 
if your pupils, right in your school, will be of most use to ninety per cent of 
* bring the parents as no other attrac- them ten years from now—a knowl- 
tion will. edge of algebra and geometry or the 
* We music teachers have come to ability to play the piano or violin or 
“| realize that school music must func- ‘© Sing agreeably? 
tion in the home and in the social life The enclosed pamphlet, outlining 
i of the community if it is to perform High School Music Courses in piano, 
8 f its full measure of service to society. _ violin and voice, were prepared by ex- 
m School music can be taught so that perts of the Music Teachers’ National 
id F it will be enjoyed in the home as an  ssociation. We send it to you with 
N- F expression of family life. School our compliments. 
ill § music should make itself felt in the Faithfully yeaurs, 
ny fj church, in the Sunday-School orches- june EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
ur — tra and in the junior choir. Neigh- 
borhood orchestras help to keep chil- W. Orro Mressner, Pres. 
3i¢ 
m 
rk EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL REPORT—BULLETIN NO. 3 
. Bulletin No. 8, which will contain the full report of the Educational 
| Council on “Music Instruction in the Public Schools of the United States,” 
7 will soon be issued from the JOURNAL office.. This bulletin will contain the 
en 


findings of the Council concerning the above subject into which the special 
ve committee put a great many hours of work extending over a period of more 
he than a year. The feport contains many full page charts and graphs which 
Ve are necessary to the complete understanding of the subject. Every member 
ies of the Conference and all readers of the JOURNAL will want a copy of this 
report for their own reference, and a copy should be placed with every super- 
intendent of schools in the country. Copies may be secured by sending ten 
cents to the JOURNAL office. It is expected that the bulletin will be ready 
for distribution some time in February. 
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c Supervisors’ National Conference 
April 7-11—Cincinnati, Ohio 
HEADQUARTERS—NEw Hore, Grisson 


PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Monpbay, APRIL 7TH 
MORNING 
Registration, Ball-room floor, Hotel Gibson. 
Visiting Cincinnati Grade Schools. 


AFTERNOON 


Visiting Cincinnati Grade Schools. 
Chorus Rehearsal, Ball-room, Hotel Gibson. Mr. William Breach, Conductor. 
Orchestra Rehearsal, Odeon Music Hall, College of Music. Mr. Eugene M 
Hahnel, Conductor. 
EVENING 


Informal Dinner, Ball-room, Hotel Gibson. 
Reception by Civic and Musical Organizations of Cincinnati. 
Addresses of Welcome: 

By a Representative of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
By a Representative of the Board of Education. 

By a Representative of Cincinnati Musicians. 
Responses by Members of the Conference. 
Popular Promenade. In charge of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, Ne 
Dancing. 


> 


w York City 
Tuespay, Apri. 8TH 
MORNING 

Rehearsal. 
Orchestra Rehearsal. 
Singing by the Conference. 
Address of the President, 

Otto Miessner. 
New 


Chorus 


Co-ordination of Musical Forces.” Mr. W. 


“The 


Tl Education.” Dr D. Coffman, President U Minne 


Le niversity of - 

sota, Minneapolis. 

The Importance of Music in Education.” Dr, Randall J. Condon, Supt. Cin 
cinnati Public Schools 
Music in Cincinnati: 

“In the Public Schools,” Mr. Walter H. Aiken, Supervisor of Music, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

“In the Community: What the Symphony Orchestra has done for Cin- 
cinnati,” Mrs. Charles P. Taft, President, Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra Association. 

The Music Festival in Cincinnati's Musical Growth,” Mr. Lawrence Max 


Jr., President Cincinnati Music Festival Association. 


well, 


AFTERNOON 


Music “First Symphony,” Beethoven. By a Cincinnati High School Or- 
chestra 
Appointment of Committees 
\nnouncements. 
‘The Present Status of Public School Music.” Miss Inez Field Damon, State 
° 


Normal School, 


Lowell, Mass. 


“Public School Music of the Future,” Mr. Osbourne McConathy, Northwestern 
University, School of Music, Evanston, Llinois. 
“State Supervisi n f Public School Music,” Mrs Nelli Sharpe, State S iper- 


visor for Ohio 
“Applied Mu C 


in Public Schools,” Mr Chicago, IIl. 


urses 


Sydney 


Silber, 


Initiation by the Sinfonia Society. 
EVENING 
Concert by Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 








> :00 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 9TH 


MORNING .- 
Chorus Rehearsal. 
Orchestra Rehearsal. 


Sectional Meetings: 
I. Vocal Music. 
Division A 
Music in the Grades—Woodward School. 
Chairman—Miss Alice E. Jones, Supervisor of Music, 
Evanston, IIl. 
1. “Folk Music in the Philippines,” Mr. Charles E. Griffith, Jr.. Newark, 
New Jersey. 
Philippine Songs by Miss Petrona Ramos. 
2. Correlations: 
a. “Music and Geography,” Mrs. Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, Chicago. 
b. “Music and Physical Education,” Miss Clara E. Whips, Supervisor of 
Music, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
3. (Subject to be announced.) Miss Mabel E. Bray, Music Department, 
Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 
Division B 
Music in the Junior High School—Bloom Junior High School. 
Chairman—Miss Ada Bicking, Supervisor of Music, 
Evansville, Ind. 

1. Selections, Bloom Junior High School Orchestra. 

2. Assembly singing by one thousand girls and boys. 

3. “Status of Music in Junior High Schools,” Miss Ada Bicking. 

4. “Junior High School Organization and Program Building,” Miss Mar- 

garet Zimmerman, Central Jr. High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

5. “Keeping the Adolescent Boy Interested in Music,’ Mr. R. Lee Osborne, 

Director of Music, Maywood, III. 
6. Address. (Subject to be announced.) Mr. Ray Ruggan, East Technical 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Division C 
Music in the Senior High School—Hughes or East Side High School. 
Mr. John C. Kendel, Director of Music, 
Denver, Colo. 

Music. Ensemble of Nine Harps from Morton High School, Richmond, 
Indiana. 

2. “Potent Problems.” Mr. John C. Kendel. 

“Music Week—How may the School Co-operate to the Best Advantage,” 
Mr. John Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 

3. Oratorio—A Discussion of the Possibilities of the Development of Ora- 
torio as a High School Activity, Mr. Charles Lagerquist, Schurz High 
School, Chicago. 

“Symphony Orchestra—Use of Symphonic Orchestral Music in High 
Schools,” Mr. Lee M. Lockhart, Director, Bands and Orchestra, Pub- 
lic Schools, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

6. “Applied Music—Results and Experience in Granting Credit for Applied 
Music and Methods of Certifying Teachers.” Mr. Charles H. Miller, 
Director of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


II. Applied Music: 


Chairman 





Division D 
Piano Department—Hotel Gibson 
Chairman—Mrs. B. E. Kahler-Evans, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
1. Demonstration of Teaching Done in Lincoln, Nebraska. Miss H. G. 
Kinscella, Lincoln Nebraska. 
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Paper—“Applied Theory and Structure. Its Value in Piano Teaching.” 
Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Oxford, Ohio. 

3. Paper — “Problems We Meet and Advantages We Find in Teaching 
Piano Music in the Public Schools.”—Mrs. Gail Martin Haake, North- 
western University, School of Music, Evanston, III. 

4. Group Teaching by Sight, Sound and Story. Mrs. Wm. J. Hall, Chicago, 

5. Paper—(Subject to be announced.) Mr. Arthur Edward Johnstone, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Division E 
Voice Department—Woodward Auditorium 
Chairman—Dr. Hollis Dann, State Director of Music 
for Pennsylvania 
1. Remarks by the Chairman. 
2. The Art of Singing: 
a. Address. 
a. Voice Production of the Child, Adolescent and Adult Voices. 
b. Practical Demonstration, Suggestions, Criticism. Isadore Luckstone, 
I sadore Luckstone, New York City. 
3. Demonstrations with classes from the Cincinnati Schools: 
a. The Child Voice: Third Grade. Miss Anna Gardner, Supervisor of 
Music, Albany, New York. 
Sixth Grade. (Teacher to be announced.) 
. The Adolescent Voice. Girls’ Glee Cluh—Woodward High School. 
Miss E. Jane Wisenall. 
c. The Adult Voice: 
Soprano—Miss Gertrude Schmidt, West Chester, Pa. 
Tenor—(To be announced.) 
4. General Discussion. 


Division F 
The School Orchestra—Guilford Auditorium 
Chairman—Mr. Russell V. Morgan, Acting Director of Music, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

1. “Finding an Educational Basis for the School Orchestra.” The chairman. 
2. “The Use of the School Orchestra as an Accompanying Instrument.” 
Mr. Anton H. Embs, Director of High School Music, Oak Park, IIL. 
3. “The Training Orchestra for Students.” Mr. Eric Delamarter, Asst. 

Conductor of Chicago Symphony Orchestra and Conductor of Chicago 

Civic Student Orchestra, Chicago, III. 
4. “The School Orchestra in Grades below the High School.” Dr. V. L. 

F. Rebmann, Director of Music, Yonkers, N. Y. 


5. Demonstration: An Everyday Rehearsal. The Morton High School 
Orchestra, Richmond, Indiana. J. E. Maddy, Conductor, Supervisor 
of Music. 

AFTERNOON 


Odeon Music Hall, Conservatory of Music. “Into the World,” a cantata by 
Benoit. Chorus of 500 Cincinnati School Children assisted by the College 
of Music Orchestra. Alfred Hartzel, Conductor. 


2:00 


Division G 
The School Band—Odeon Music Hall 
Chairman—Mr. Jay W, Fay, Director of Instrumental Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
1. Program by Shortridgé High School Band, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Lyn- 
don R. Street, Director. 

2. Introductory Remarks by the Chairman. 
3. “The Musical Possibilities of the Wind Band,” Mr. Fred Innes, Chicago. 
4. “The School Band as a Contribution to the Educational Program.” Mr. 

Sherman A. Clute, Rochester, N. Y. 
“The Effect of the School Band on the School Orchestra.” Mr. Harry 

E. Clark, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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6. The Value of the School Band in the Small Community.” Mr. Forest 
A. Tubbs, Byran, Ohio. 


>. “The Educational Reaction of the National School Band Contest on the 
Fostoria Schools.” Mr. J. W. Wainwright, Fostoria, Ohio. 
3:30 “Seeing Cincinnati’—Auto Ride. 


EVENING 
» Formal Banquet—Roof Garden, Hotel Gibson. 
Hostess, Mrs. Frances Elliot Clarke, Camden, New Jersey. 
Toastmaster, Mr. William Arms Fisher, Boston, Mass. 
Music, Cincinnati Conservatory String Quartet. 
Address, Mrs. Edgar Stil’man Kelley. 
Tenor Solo, Mr. Daniel Heddoe. 
Address, Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt 1 binson 
Music (Artist to be announced.) 
Address, Mr. Lorado Taft. 
Music, Orpheus Quartet of Cincinnati. 


~ 
=) 


THURSDAY, APRIL IOTH 
MORNING 
S:00 Chorus Rehearsal. 
Orchestra Rehearsal. 
15 Music. Cincinnati Schools—Orchestra or Glee Club. 
9:30 Annual Business meeting. Reports of Committees. Election of Officers. Invi 
tations for 1925. 
AFTERNOON 
2:00 Sectional Meetings—Continued. 
III. Theoretical Music: 
Division H 
Music Appreciation—Woodward School 
Chairman—Mr. Ernest Hesser, Director of Music, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
1. “The State Music Memory Contest in Ohio.” Miss Nelle I. Sharpe, 
Ohio State Music Supervisor, Columbus, Ohio. 
», “The Project Method in Teaching Appreciation.” Jouis Mohler, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
“Teaching the Larger Musical Forms with the Reproducing Piano.” Mr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, New York City. 
4. “Learning to Listen.” Grazella Pulliver Shepherd, Cleveland, Ohio. 
5s. “What we Hear in Music.” Mrs. Anne Faulknes Oberndorfer, Chair- 
man, Music Division, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Chicago. 
6. “Music Appreciation of the Future.” Francis E. Clark, Camden, N. J. 


7) 


Division J 
High School Harmony—Woodward School 
Chairman—Mr. Edward B. Birge, 
School of Music, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
1. Music by the High School Glee Club, Connersville, Indiana. Mr. Albert 
Glockzin, Director of Music. 
2. Address. Mr. Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3. Address. Mr. Adalph Weidig, American Conservatory of Music, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
} Address. Vincent I nes. 
Division K 
Training the Grade Teacher—Hotel Gibson. 
Chairman—Mr. C. A. Fullerton, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 


1. “Presentation of the Responsibility of the Normal Schools, or Teachers 
Colleges, in the Musical Training of the Grade Teacher.” Mr. C. A. 
Fullerton, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
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Choral Works and Operettas 
for High School Use 


ASCHER 
GOTO 





CANTATAS 
The Legend of Nocoochee. S. A. T. B. James R. Gillette ................ $1.00 
ee - . .  os nss ct dcwke ce cukiseceews vee wawen 1.00 
Arrangements, (a) S. S. A. (b) S. A. T. B. 
a 3. eC fl Oe ere 1.00 
Peer Great Baie (No. 1) S. GB. A. Griem-Biger on cccccvvcsccwccsvcsosces. .35 
Yarn of the Naney Bell (Humorous) Wm. Lester....................... 40 
Arrangements, (a) S. A. T. B. (b) T. T. B. B. (c) S. A. 
OPERETTAS 
For Mixed Voices unless mentioned otherwise. 
0’Hara San. A Japanese Operetta in two acts. Edward Johnston........ $1,25 
Coe. Eis EW BCR. TOW FOI. cnc oc ccc ccc rcccceces csss0% 1.25 
Pocahontas. In two acts. Edward Johnston...........ccccccccccccccccs 1.25 
Oe ee re ee or 1.25 
The Wild Rose. For women’s voices. In two acts. W. Rhys-Herbert.... 1.00 
The Land of Chance. For women’s voices. In two acts. Fay Foster.... 1.00 


Vocal scores of the above mentioned publications will be mailed to parties 
holding themselves responsible for the return 


J. FISCHER & BRO. .2Ssroe ttace NEW YORK 














NEW JUST OUT! NEW! 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THE FAMOUS ASCHER’S 
BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED ORCHESTRA SERIES: 


ASCHER’S ADVANCED ORCHESTRA BOOK NO. 5 


CONTENTS: 
Raymond Overture.......4 4. Thomas The Birds and the Brook.R. M. Stults 
Shoulder Arms, March and Two Dancing in the Barn, Schottische 
TN cedatsnddenewaseicben at == piwendnnesncensnesantons T. Turner 
ere eee J. Raff Salome, Intermezzo Orientale..... 
What the Pond Lilies Whispered sNGpe singe eopesgnebees W. Loraine 
esbebeadisesrénensennaens M. Betts Moments Musical........F. Schubert 
Pizzicato Polka (from Sylvia Canzonetta.....ccccece V. Hollaender 
ED dndneesensscnnss L. Debiles Wistaria, Novelette...... F. K. Logan 
Fragrance, Waltz.......... E. Ascher Loves Old Sweet Song, Serenade 
Here They Come, March am€ TWO oc ccwscvsccievesececsccecce Molloy 
OE 6 ssc escnpeeewes B. Richmond 


All the above numbers also published separately. 
The instrumentation is the same as the other books of the series with a few 
additional parts. 
NET PRICES PER BOOK: 
PIANO ACC., ORGAN OR CONDUCTOR’S PART, $1.00 EACH. 
VIOLIN OR ANY OTHER PART, soc EACH BOOK. 
Free First Violin Part Sent on Request 


EMIL ASCHER, INC. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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2. “The Musical Training of the Grade Teacher as Seen from the Stand- 
point of the Supervisor.” Miss Helen Coy Boucher. 
3. General Discussion on the Report on a Questionnaire sent to Normal 
Schools, Supervisors and Superintendents. (Leaders in the discussion 
to be announced later.) 


Division L 


Training Instrumental Teachers—Odeon Music Hall 
f Music, 


Chairman—Mr. John Beattie, Director « 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1. Music by the Conservatory Orchestra. Mr. Ralph Lyford, Conductor. 
2. “From the Standpoint of School Music Administration.” Mr. John 
Beattie, Director of Music, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
3. From the Standpoint of the Conservatory of Music. Mr. Ralph Syford, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

4. “From the Standpoint of the Professional Instrumentalist.” Mr. C. D 
Kutschinski, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina. 

5. “From the Standpoint of Community Needs.” Mr. Edgar B. Gordon, 
Director of Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Division M 
Training the Supervisor—Guilford School 
Chairman—Mr. Paul J. Weaver, Director of Music, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

1. “The Training of the Supervisor in Normal Schools,” Miss Alice E. 
Bivens, Greensboro, N. C., President Southern Conference, 

2. “The Training of the Supervisor in Conservatories.” Mr. O. D. Robin- 
son, American Conservatory, Chicago III. 

3. “The Training of Supervisors in Universities.” Prof. P. W. Dykema, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

EVENING 
8:15 Cincinnati Music Hall. Concert by the Supervisors. 

The Orchestra conducted by Mr. Eugene M. Hahnel, Director of Music, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

The Chorus conducted by Mr. William Breach, Director of Music, Wins- 
ton-Salem, North Carolina. 


FripAy, APRIL IITH 


MORNING 
9:00 Singing by the Conference. 
g:15 Unfinished Business. 
9:30 Report of Educational Council. 
10:30 Reports of State Chairman. 
11:30 Report of Treasurer. 
11:45 Report of Journal Editor. 
AFTERNOON 
Symposium: Music, the Universal Art. 
2:00 Music. 
2:30 “America’s Musical Future Rests upon her Schools.” Mr. Edward B. Birge, 
Indiana. 
3:00 “The Problems of the American Composer.” Mr. Edgar Stillman Kelley, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 
3:30 “How the Federation is helping American Music.” Mrs. John F. Lyons, Pres- 
ident, National Federation of Musical Clubs. 


00 ‘“Music’s Meaning to Humanity,” Mr. Edward Howard Griggs, Author, Lec- 
turer, New York City. 


4:30 Induction of Officers. 
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TO SCHOOL MUSIC SUPERVISORS: 


C. G. CONN, LTD., OFFERS YOU 
THIS VALUABLE TWO-FOLD SERVICE 


For half a century we have been helping to organize bands and orchestras 
and have been equipping them with high quality instruments which have been a big 
factor in their success. Our experience fits us to be of great: service to every school 
music supervisor interested in the formation or maintenance of a school band or orchestra. 

Make use of this experience. Write to Conn about any of your school band 
or orchestra problems. We'll gladly advise you, without obligation—suggest instru- 
mentation, how to get started, or give valuable pointers on any of your specific 
problems. 

A Word about Instruments: You supervisors know how important they are. 
With good instruments rapid progress is assured, both of the individuals and the or- 
ganization as a whole. Note these facts about 


CONN INSTRUMENTS: 


Conn instruments are recognized by the world’s greatest artists to be: 

—easiest of all to play; the slightest lip vibration starts and maintains 

a tone; 

—most perfect in intonation; an even scale throughout; 

—most reliable in action, possessing exclusive features and improvements 

developed in the great Conn experimental laboratories. 

Complete Sets at Reasonable Prices. Instruments) to suit all pocketbooks—all 
of good quality but in various grades to meet the varying needs of professional, ama- 
teurs and beginners. Remember, Conn is the only manufacturer of every instrument 
used in the band. Write for complete information regarding equipment for bands and 
orchestras of any size. 


Conn violins have won the endorsement of such famous artists as Jascha Heifitz. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
CONN BLDG. ELKHART, INDIANA 


World's Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Band and Orchestra Instruments 

















UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Earl V. Moore, A. M., Director 





SECOND SEMESTER OPENS FEBRUARY 11 


COURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


George Oscar Bowen, Head of Department 





Two and Three Year Courses embracing all subjects necessary to the 
complete training of the Supervisor and Teacher of Music in the Grade, Junior 
High and Senior High Schools, State Normal School and College. 

Unusual advantages are offered for observation and practice teaching in the 
Ann Arbor public schools, in which the music work is of a high standard. 

Two Concert Courses and the May Festival bring to Ann Arbor a large 
group of the world’s greatest artists in eighteen concerts. 


APPLIED AND THEORETICAL COURSES 
HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


PIANO ORGAN 
Albert Lockwood Palmer Christian 
VOICE THEORY 
William Wheeler, Ph. B. Earl Vincent Moore, A. M. 
VIOLIN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Samuel Pierson Lockwood, A. M. Wilfred Wilson 


DEAN OF WOMEN 
Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher 
For catalogue and further information address Charles A. Sink, Secretary 
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Southern Supervisors’ Conference 








D. R. Geseuart, Nashville, Tenn., President 
Acnes McLean, Ashville, N. C., Vice-President 


A.ice E. Bivens, Greensboro, N. C 
Secretary. 


H. W. STOPHER, 


Paut J. Weaver, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Chairman Committee on Publicity. 


Louisiana State University 


Chairman on Transportation. 








The second annual 
meeting of the Southern 
Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference held in 
ville, Ky., November 20 


to 23, 1923, Was a source 


Louis- 


of great satisfaction and 
inspiration to those in at- 
tendance. The increased 
attendance and the en- 
thusiasm of 
there, showed that music 
in the schools of the 
South is being recogniz- 
ed and that those work- 
ing in the Southern 
States are looking into 
the future with a broad- 


each one 


er vision of “Music for Everyone.” 


The President, D. R. Gebhart, in 
his message, set forth the purposes of 
the conference. This led to the ap- 
pointment of a committee which met 
during the week to study the details 
of the message and which at the last 
business meeting brought in a resolu- 
tion which provides for a committee, 
one member from each Southern 
State, this committee to make a sur- 
vey of existing conditions, state laws, 
etc., and to present plans for making 
music a recognized subject of the 
curriculums of Elementary schools, 
High Normal 
Colleges in the South. 
Much of the success of the confer- 
ence was due to the well planned 
Miss Helen McBride, 
Music, as 


schools, schools and 


local program. 
Assistant Supervisor. of 





ALICE E. BIVENS e 
President-Elect tor of 


focal manager left noth- 
ing undone to make the 
conference an_ inspira- 
tion anda help. All the 
Louisville forces made 
us feel welcome and 
willingly gave of their 
good work. Work of all 
grades and high schools 
demonstrated and 
one realized that there 
Was a spot in the South 
that had had the untir- 
ing enthusiasm of one 
who believed in “Music 
for All.” Miss Bour- 
gard, now State Direc- 
Music in Ken- 
tucky, was an inspiration to everyone, 
generous always and patient in ans- 
wering the many questions asked of 
her. The younger supervisors were 
anxious to know how and why of one 
with her background of experience. 

The Louisville Conservatory with 
its faculty was most hospitable, throw- 
ing open its doors to visitors and co- 
operating with the Supervisors in 
every way to make the conference a 


was 


success. 

At the banquet the conference was 
fortunate in having as the speaker, 
Mr. A. W. Tams, President of the 
Tams Music Library, who spoke in a 
delightful way on present and past 
conditions of oratorio and operatic 
productions. 

The keynote of the conference was 
service and the desire to give to all 
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JUST ISSUED 


COLLECTIVE VOICE TRAINING 
By D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Mr. Clippinger is so well known as a voice teacher and as an authority on the 
problems of the voice, that any word of introduction is unnecessary. In Collective 
Voice Training, he has made a book in which the principles of voice culture are 
clearly defined and illustrated with numerous evercises accompanied with directions 
for practice. The book is not intended to take the place of private lessons but the 
principles of tone production can be taught in class and a vast difference in the 
tonal body of such a company of singers can be effected by using ten or fifteen 
minutes of each rehearsal in studying the principles of vocalization. Collective 
Voice Training shows how to do it. 


In his summer term, beginning June 23rd, Mr. Clippinger will give ten hour class 
lessons on the correct use of the voice and how to teach it, using Collective Voice 
Training as a basis. To all who are working with the voice the value of these 
lessons can scarcely be estimated. Send for circular. 


Price, Single Copy, $1.00 Discount in Quantities. 
(Single copy sent on 10 days approval upon request) 


Write for catalogue of operettas, glee club books and octavo publications 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO., 2204 AINSLIE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








THE OUTSTANDING POINTS OF MERIT 


IN THE HOLLIS DANN MUSIC COURSE 


The well-proportioned combination of the artistic and the technical. 
Thorough study of tone and rhythm. 


Sight reading material kept within the pupil’s reading vocabulary so that he 
easily reads at sight. 

The arrangement of the contents of each volume in the order of the seasons of 
the school year, from September to June. 

The rhythmic union between the words of the verses and the accents of the music. 


The fact that all the songs in the course carry their own proper harmonies even 
when sung without instrumental accompaniments—a rare achievement 


The special and expert attention given to helping the pupil establish the habit of 
using the mellow, flute-like head tone, at once the charm and the safeguard of 
children’s singing. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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what the children in a few places in 
the South are enjoying. 

By unanimous vote the conference 
will meet next fall in Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 

The following officers were elected 
for 1924: 

Alice E. Bivens, North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, N. 
C., President. 

Mrs. Grace P. Woodman Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Vice-President. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bell 

Tenn., Secretary. 

Miss Helen McBride, Louisville, 
Ky., Treasurer. 

D. R. Gebhart, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn., Auditor. 

H. W. Stopher Louisiana Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La., Transporta- 
tion Manager. 

Paul Weaver, U. of N. C. Chapel 
Hill N. C., Publicity Agent. 

William Breach, Winston-Salem, 
N. C., Local Manager. 


Henderson, 


TO NEW YORK STATE 
SUPERVISORS 
RusseL CARTER, 

State Supervisor of Music 
My Dear Fellow Workers: 

This is an appropriate time for us 
to consider what we have accom- 
plished in the past and to plan for 
what we hope to accomplish in the 
future. 

Will you take a little time and se- 
riously accompanying 
questions for yourself? Acting in the 
double capacity of the surveyor and 
the surveyed, will you make a survey 
of your work and then be governed 
by the result of that survey? 

(1) Do I really believe that skill in 
music reading (“sight singing’) is a de- 


sirable accomplishment for the children 
whom I teach? 


answer the 


(2) If so, are all or any of the classes 
under my supervision up to the average 
of music reading ability for classes of their 
grade? . 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ JOURNAL 


(3) Are any of the classes retarded as a 
result of the following causes: 

(a) My clinging to stereotyped les- 
son forms which are unsuited to classes 
to which they are presented? 

(b) My use of teaching devices which 
merely take up time without making for 
skill in music reading? 

(c) My willingness to be satisfied 
with the results of “easy work rather 
than to insist that the children shall do 
work which will make demands upon 
such musical ability as they have? 

(d) Any causes which are matters of 
school administration rather than of 
music and which could be remedied by 
conferring with the teachers, the principal 
or the superintendent with whom I am 
working ? 

(4) What steps am I taking to improve 
any conditions which are interfering with 
the successful prosecution of work in music 
reading? 


Let us see if the year 1924 can be 
marked by a real advance in skill in 
music reading in the schools of the 
State. 

Wishing you a happy and success- 
ful year, I am 

Very truly yours, 


RusSELL CARTER. 





FARE AND ONE-HALF TO 
CINCINNATI 

Arrangements have been made 
with the many railroad lines run- 
ning into Cincinnati for a fare and 
one-half rate to all members of the 
Conference. To secure this rate it 
will be necessary for members to 
present their MEMBERSHIP CER- 
TIFICATE at their local railroad 
ticket office at the time of purchas- 
ing their ticket. This Membership 
Certificate may be secured by send- 
ing your membership fee for 1924 
to the treasurer, A. V. MeFee, 
Johnson City, Tenn. An enrollment 
card for this purpose will be found 
enclosed in this issue of the JOUR- 
NAL. DO IT NOW! 
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FOR RHYTHMICAL ACTIVITIES IN THE SCHOOLS 
SR: PE BEE os Kove bake cteKendengecuaions soccce chee 


By ETHEL M. ROBINSON (Asst. to Patty S. Hill.) (Teachers College; Columbia University) 
A wide and varied collection of adaptations from the classics that has been 


received with great favor. It includes Marches from the Operas, Minuets, Jigs, 
Skips, etc., for use in schools. 


SKIPS AND RHYTHMCAL ACTIVITIES..................- $1.00 
By DORA I, BUCKINGHAM 


26 original, short pieces that are strongly appealing to the rhythmic sense 
and expressive of the spirit of the times. They are practical and easy to play 
and intended for Kindergartens and Schools. 


RHYTHMS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN ................... $1.00 
By HERBERT E. HYDE 
Written in the midst of Kindergarten activities, this book has genuine musical 
value and has become standard among Kindergartners. 


PIED PIPER OF HAMLIN............... ie spienene cian ... $0.40 
Arranged for Story Telling or a Play with Musical Accompaniment and Dances by Margaret Martin 
pe ee er re $0.7 
THE CHILDREN’S SKIPPING DANCE (Separate)...........ccccccccccccce -50 


Directions and outline furnished with dances. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., PUBLISHERS 
429 §. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Send for Rhythm Circular, and complete catalogue of School Song Books, Operettas and Pageants 











WHERE TO GET YOUR MUSIC AND COSTUMES WHEN YOU NEED THEM 
THE LARGEST MUSIC LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 
TAMS RENTS STANDARD MUSIC 


For Pusiic SCHOOLS, CHORAL SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 


ESPECIALLY EQUIPPED TO FURNISH ON RENTAL 
MASSES, ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, OCTAVO CHORUSES (SACRED AND 
SECULAR) EXERPTS FROM OPERAS, CONCERT ARIAS, CON- 
CERTED NUMBERS, ENCORE SONGS, GRAND AND 
COMIC OPERAS, MUSICAL COMEDIES, 

Why not put on a musical comedy as a change from minstrels? 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION—FOR EVERY OCCASION 
SPECIALISTS ON COSTUMES 
For Plays, Operas, Operettas, Minstrels, etc. 
COSTUMES TO ORDER—TIGHTS—TRUNKS—SILK STOCKINGS 
Produced by Churches, Schools, Convents, Amateur . Societies 
It Pays to Communicate with Us 


TAMS 


318-20 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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The Eastern Supervisors’ Conference 





Miss Loutse Westwoop, 


ArTHuR F. Witte, Yonkers, N Y., Ist Vice Pres. 
Miss Laura BrYAnrtT, Ithaca, N. Y. 


2nd Vice Pres. and Editor 


Newark, N. J., President. 








It is too late perhaps 


to extend the customary 


greeting “Happy New 
Year’, but at least one 
can express the hope 


that the opening days of 
1924 a favorable 
omen for the future. 
Uppermost in mind is 
the coming Eastern Con- 


Rochester, 


are 


ference at 
March 5-9. Our host, 
Mr. Charles H. Miller, 
that he is 
anxious to show all the 
different kinds of work 
being done in the Roch- 
ester schools. Wednes- 
day evening of the Con- 
ference will probably be “Junior High 
Night” with demonstrations of part 
singing, class work, bands and orches- 


assures US 


tras and possibly an address on Jun- 
ior High problems attached. 

It is an accepted fact that Rochester 
offers unusual instrumental facilities 
for students and orchestral 
and band demonstrations, an oppor- 
tunity will be given to observe devel- 
opment along lines of the exceptional 
solo instruments—such as oboe, Eng- 
lish horn, bassoon, perhaps—and oth- 


besides 


ers. 

Mr. T. P. Giddings will give one of 
his musical stunts and several new 
speakers of wide reputation have been 
secured. The well-known Dr. Living- 
ston Farrand, President of Cornell 
University, delivers the opening ad- 
dress of the session, and from New- 





MISS LOUISE WESTWOOD 
Supervisor, Newark, N. J. 


Miss Mary G. Nucent, Pittsfield, Mass., Secy. 
Russectt Carter, Albany, N. Y. 
Treasuref. 
tonville, Mass., is to 


come the Rev. Mellyar 
Hamilton Lichliter who 
will serve as orator at 
the banquet; a speaker 
said to possess great de- 
light and charm. The 
committee are also en- 
deavoring to secure the 
rare privilege of hear- 
ing Dr. Payson Smith, 
Massachusetts’ State 
Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 

Every member of the 
National Conference will 
be most welcome at this 
conference. We _ want 
the interest and co-op- 
eration of every person enlisted in 
our great common cause and service 
—the inculcation of a love of song 
and every form of good music in the 
hearts and lives of every child in 
America. 

With cordial greetings to every fel- 
low laborer, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
LoursE WeEsTwoop. 





BOOK OF PROCEEDINGS 


Copies of the Book of Proceed- 
ings of former conferences may be 
secured by writing to the Editor of 
the Journal. The price is $2.00 per 
copy. 
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Children’s Work May be Started a Week After Receiving This Course 


THE HOME NORMAL COURSE 


For Children’s Work in Music 


. a 


NEW By OCTAVIA HUDSON NEW 
IN NINE VOLUMES (Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, Vols. 121-129) 

Book 1. Teacher's Guide to Study Net Book 7. Illustrative MusicandSongs Net 
and Ninety Lesson-Programs (Vol. 121 1.50 for the Kindergarten (Suitable for Special 

Book 2. Staff and Keyboard Drills Drills or Public School Work) (Vol. 127) 1.50 
(Vol. 122 1.50 

Book 3. Rhythmical Development Book 8. Music Appreciation 
(Vol. 12 1.50 Through Story-Studies and Games (Vol. 

Book 4. Muscular Development (Vol. 128) 1.50 
124) 1.50 

~g 5. Special Interpretative Drills Book 9. The Children’s Technic, 
(Vi 1.50 Grades I, II, III (Equally Adapted for 

ky 6. Scale-Building and Dicta- Adult Beginners) and Thirty Graded Lists 
tion Exercises (Vol. 126 1.50 of Teaching Material (Vol. 129) 2.00 


Price, Complete Set, $12.00, Net 


A complete normal course of study presented in detail for teachers of little 
children. The only course so completely arranged as to enable teachers to 
conduct musical kindergarten and preparatory classes successfully without 
long preparation and instruction from a normal teacher. 

3 A fully descriptive 16-page booklet 


sent to any address free 


G. SCHIRMER, INC., NEW YORK 
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School Choruses for Juniors 


A collection of school songs issued in two forms 


(1) Unisons and Two-Part Songs. 
(2) Unisons and Three-Part Songs 


Edited and compiled by 


ELEANOR ALLEN SCHROLL and J. H. FILLMORE 


Songs that will interest both teachers and pupils. 
Songs that will be sung for their uniqueness. 
Songs of merriment. 

Songs that boys will delight in. 

Songs that appeal to girls. 

Songs that voice high ideals. 

Character forming songs. 

















Parents and teachers need have no anxiety for the future of the boys and 
girls who cherish in memory the social and patriotic ideals of these songs. 


Sixty-four pages, bound in strong paper covers. Price 25 cents each, or in 
quantities, delivered, postpaid. Returnable copies mailed for examination. 


iF ILLMORE MUSIC | HOUSE, CINCINNAT, 0. 
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EASTERN SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 
MARCH ¥4, 5, 6, 7, &, 1924 
Headquarters—Seneca Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 
PROGRAM 
TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1924 
EVENING 
Registration, Hotel Seneca. 


Eastman Theatre—Movies, Symphony Orchestra, and one act of Opera. (Spe- 
cial for the Supervisors). 


00 Meeting of the Executive Board at the Hotel. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 5, 1924 


MORNING 
:30-11:30 School Visitation: Washington and Jefferson Junior High Schools and 
East High School. Elementary Schools, having six grades only: Schools 
Nos. 9, 18, 26, 27, and 17. 
AFTERNOON 
:30-1:45 Ball Room, Hotel Seneca. Community Singing led by Richard Grant. 
-45-2:15 Address of Welcome by Dr. Herbert S. West, Superintendent of Schools, 


Rochester, N. Y. Response for Conference by the President. 


:20 Address. Dr. Livingston Farrand, President of Cornell University. 
:30 Eastman Theatre—Philharmonic Orchestra, Mr. Albert Coates conducting. 


EVENING 
30-9:30 Monroe Junior High School. Program and demonstration by four Junior 
High Schools. 
Ball Room, Hotel Seneca. Informal Reception. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1924 


MORNING 
:30-11:30 School Visitation. West High, Madison and Monroe Junior High 
Schools. Grade Schools Nos. 19, 16, 20, 25, 28 and 8 having 7th and &th 
years. 
AFTERNOON 
:30-2:00 Ball Room, Seneca Hotel. Business Meeting. Election of Officers. An 
nouncements. 
00-3:00 Concert. High School Alumnz Choral Club, Ithaca, N. Y.. Miss Laura 


Bryant, Director. 
00-3:30 Address. Dr. Payson W. Smith, Mass. State Com 
30-4:00 Voice Testing. James D. Price, Hartford. 


:00-4:15 Chorus. Eighth Grades, Conductor to be announced. Schools Nos. 235, 


37, 41. 43, 11, 28, §, 10, and L 
15-4:30 Songs. Mr. Edmund Albert Brown. 


30 Discussion. Junior High School Problems. Charles H. Miller Presiding. 
EVENING 


’:30-9:30 Monroe Junior High School. Concert by the Vocal and Instrumental De- 


partments of the Senior High Schools. Alfred Spouse, Supervisor of 
High School Music. Jay W. Fay, Supervisor of Instrumental Music. 
00 Dancing in Gymnasium. West High School Orchestra demonstration 
superior dance music. Sherman A. Clute, conducting. 
Fripay, MARCH 7, 1924 
MORNING 
Ball Room, Hotel Seneca 


:00- 9:45 Demonstration of Voice Teaching in High School; First, second and 


fourth years. Alfred Spouse, Supervisor of High School Music, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


:50-10:20 “The Proper Emphasis in School Music Teaching.” George Oscar Bow- 


en, Public School Music Dept., University School of Music, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 


:20-11:20 Elementary School—Class demonstration Grades three, five, seven and 


eight. 
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{1:20-12:15 Piano Class demonstration from the classes of Miss Dora Myers, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Conducted by Miss Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, Lincoln, 


Nebr. 
AFTERNOON 
1:30- 1:45 Cantata—“The Lady of Shallott’”—Bendall. City Normal School, Mrs. 
Helen Decker, Conductor. 
1:45 2:15 “Intonation.” T. P. Giddings, Supervisor of Music, Minneapolis, Minn. 


5 2 

2:15- 2:30 Selection—Boys’ Glee Club and Male Quartet, East High School, Arthur 
E. Ward, Conductor. 

2:30- 3:00 “The Progress of Music Appreciation” Franklin Dunham, New York 
City. 

4:00 Kilbourn Hall. Concert by the Faculty and Opera Department of the 
Eastman School of Music. (Complimentary to members of the East- 
ern Conference.) 

EVENING 

6:30 Ball Room, Hotel Seneca. Banquet. 


SATURDAY, Marcu 8, 1924 


MORNING 
8:00- 1:00 Monroe Junior High School. Instrumental Conservatory. Seventy 
classes, twenty teachers. Under the direction of Jay W. Fay Super- 


visor of Instrumental Music, Rochester, N. Y. 





“HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING” 


By GIDDINGS AND BAKER | 


A Practical Book Relating to the Teaching of HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 
——_____—_———- in All of Its Phases 


PRICE $2.00 EACH 
Earl L. Baker, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, Publisher 














SCHOOL MUSIC ORDER DIRECT 


We manufacture supplies needed 


TEAM WORK TUNES . 
in teaching music in the 


Folksongs of Various Countries school room. 
Compiled and Simply Arranged for 
School Ensembles STAFF LINERS, BATONS. 
by Elizabeth Fyffe and 
Elsie S. Kimberly FLasH Carbs, 
Published for RuBBER Stamp NOTES 
hree Violins, Cello (ad lib) at iano Sco 
Viol = gin a ae ian core CHART PAPER, 
Extra String pts. 50c net, each. 
Special Bscmn 5 ents for Solo Violin and the 
and Piano, $1.00 Pt. 
patie “ MELopic CHART 
CARL FISCHER’S 
PROGRESSIVE ORCHESTRA FOLIO PITCH PIPES 
Forty Selected and Practical Arrangements oy _— eee ig mln aaa as adopted 
f Favorite Compositions, suitable for public P ee . 
hools and high schools. . PROMPT SHIPMENT 
«Arranged for full Orchestra and Mandolin 
Orchestra. SUBSCRIBE for SCHOOL MUSIC, 
Published in 2 Volumes the Supervisors’ Magazine. ONE 
Parts soc each Piano $1.00 DOLLAR a year. Send for Sample 


Copy. 
CARL FISCHER, Ine. oPy 


2 a 3 ' Sample copy on request 
Cooper Square, New York City 


Branch Stores rs C. HAYDEN 


Boston Chicago KEOKUK, IOWA 





























National Research Council of Music 
Education 








WILL EARHART, Chairman 


Kart W. GEHRKENS 
Peter DYKEMA 
OsBoURNE McCoONATHY 
GLENN Woops 
CuHarRLes H. FARNSWORTH Ww. 


Pau J. WEAVER 
T. P. Gipppincs 
Ho.iits DANN 
Otto MIESSNER 


GeorceE GARTLAN 
CHARLES H. MILLER 
FRANK A. BEACH 

Mrs. Frances E. Clark 
JoHN W. Beattie, Secy 








During the session of 
the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association held 
in Pittsburg, Pa., during 
Christmas week, an in- 
complete meeting of the 


newly created National 
Research Council of 
Music Education was 
held. Since less than 


half of the membership 
of fifteen were able to be 
present, the meeting was 
informal in character and 
Earhart di- 

discussion 


Chairman 

rected the 
along such lines as might 
be productive of sugges- 
tions for future deliber- 
ation of the Council. Most 
ence members will recall that at the 
Cleveland meeting the old Education- 
al Council resigned in a body and that 
the somewhat larger body was elected 
in accordance with the Constitutional 
provisions under which the National 
authorized. 


Con fer- 


Research Council was 
This body is free to work under rules 
determined upon by its own member- 
ship and one of the first items sug- 
gested at the Pittsburg meeting was 
that a committee be appointed to draft 
suitable rules of procedure as to or- 
methods and 


ganization, 


Piaces 


purposes, 
of meeting. The preparation 
of such rules of procedure is now un 
der way and will be presented to the 


Council for its adoption. 





JOHN W. BEATTIE 
Supervisor, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Subjects for investiga- 
tion by the Council have 
been suggested and mem- 
bers present were of the 
opinion that study of five 
subjects might be under- 
taken during the time 
that the present Council 
remains in office. Three 
members will be assigned 
to each subject and the 
subjects and assignments 
will be announced in a 
later issue of the Journal. 

The had little 
opportunity to attend 
sessions of the Music 
, leachers’ National As- 

sociation but the opinion 
Was frequently expressed by various 
members that the meeting was the 
most successful held in recent years. 


writer 


The usual plan of conference, business 
meetings, addresses and concerts was 
carried out and the attendance seemed 
very satisfactory to those in charge. 
Two of the most interesting  ses- 
sions were those devoted to 
problems and to consideration of the 


vocal 


troublesome problem of school and 
college credits for work in applied 
music. This latter discussion was 
handled entirely by heads of music de- 
partments in colleges and it was most 
suggestive to learn how desirous these 
college men are of co-operating with 
the music supervisors in some solution 


of the question involved. 
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amount to $44.50. 
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A number of people prominent in 
both the M. T. N. A. and the M. S. 
N. C. were to be seen in the Conven- 
tion Hall or about the lobby of the 
Hotel Schenley. Our good friends 
Peter Dykema, William Arms Fisch- 
er, P. C. Clapp, George W. Gow, 
Charles Boyd, Earl V. Moore and 
Carl Engel were among the speakers 
who are 
members. Hustling Franklin Dunham, 
dignified Edward Birge, and smiling 
Bill Breach were others whose pres- 
ence seemed entirely natural and 
pleasing to their numerous friends. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
JOURNAL FUND 


Contributions to the JouRNAL fund 
acknowledged in the December issue 
Since that time 
the following contributions have been 
received. 

$2.00 


Edith Jamison, Los Angeles, Calif. 
\lberta Waterbury, Newark, N. J. 
Ethel G. McKinley, Merchantville, N. J. 


$1.00 


Florence L. Hauer, Lebanon, Pa. 
rle Krull, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Leslie D. Hanson, Canton, O. 
Mrs. W. E. Branyan, Huntington, Ind. 
Leslie D. Lewis, Lakewood, N. b 
W. A. Sewell, Tucson, Ariz. 
Louise V. Moore, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. C. Cooksey, New Orleans, La. 
Lida M. Edmonds, Elkhart, Ind. 
Hazel G. Kinscella, Lincoln, Neb. 
Maud L. McLaughlin, Milford, Ind. 
Edna J. Rice, Menlo, Kan. 


$ .50 


University of Washington Library, Se 


attle, Wash 


$ .35 
R. J. Reynolds, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
$ .2s 
Mrs. B. P. Heubner, Ripon, Wis 
tal 16h See ee eo Tuenaes $19.10 
Py viously ack snowledex od .. . 44.50 
903.00 
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“I’m In Love With 
a Toreador” 


Sang Senor Dictorio of Sunny Spain, 
as he thought of Senores Swateo and 
Whackeo, renowned toreadors. Senor 
Dictorio had never seen a bull fight but 
he knew all about them from the sport 
page of the papers. But his two daugh- 
ters do not agree with him. And there 
are also two Spanish gentlemen who 
are much interested in the daughters, 
Two beggars come along and are forced 
to masquerade as the celebrated torea- 
dors. So the fun starts in this new light 
opera, the 


TOREADORS 


Just published. By Mr. Carrington, the 
composer of “Windmills of Holland,” 
“Love Pirates of Hawaii,” and other 
well-known operettas. Spanish in 
theme. Spirited in action. Beautiful 
costumes. Charming dancing girls. 
Abundance of humor. Hear the score-- 
you'll like it! 


Get Your Examination Copy! 


Mytrs & CARRINGION 
SCHOOL OPERETTAS 
Redwood Gity California 











Instrumental Music Department 





CONFERENCE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jay W. Fay, Rochester, N. Y. 
Eucens M. HAHNEL, St. Louis, Mo. 


B. F. Srussr, Akron, O. 


Victor L. -F. REBMANN, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Russ—ett V. Morcan, Cleveland, O. 








NATIONAL SCHOOL AND BAND CONTEST 


Morcan, Cleveland, O. 


RUSSELL \. 


Last 
auspices of the Chamber of 
merce of the Associated Music Indus- 
tries, was held the first national con- 
test of public school bands. About 
thirty-five bands entered and 
twenty-five bands competed in the 
contest, which was won by the High 
School Band of Fostoria, Ohio, and 
by the Grammar School Band of 
Joliet, Ill. With two exceptions, most 
of these bands came from a short 
distance, and it was thought advisable 
to put the contest on a larger scale 
and make it possible for many more 
bands, located at a greater distance, 
to participate. Accordingly, applica- 
tion was made to the National Con- 
ference of Music Supervisors to take 
over this contest. It will be handled 
this year for the Conference by the 
Standing Committee on Instrumental 
\ffairs in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. 

The contest will be conducted in a 
series of semi-finals, beginning with 
the various states—then groups of 
states—and lastly by a National con- 
test. As soon as a minimum of ten 
bands from any State make applica- 
tion, the time and place for a State 
contest will be selected and a group 
of three judges will be appointed by 
the National Committee. If, at the 
conclusion of a number of State con- 
tests, at leat five bands from regions 
to be determined by the Committee, 
wish to enter a regional contest, sim- 


in Chicago under the 
Com- 


year 


were 


ilar arrangements will be made. Final- 
ly,if at least three out of five region: 
qualify for the final contest, it will be 
held at some central point and ever 
opportunity will be afforded the com: 
peting bands to make the trip. 

The contest will be for Grammar 
School, Junior High School, and Se 
nior High School Bands, any entering 
band competing against others in it 
Three selections will & 
mare 


own class. 
required , the 
selected by the band itself, not to & 
judged, but to serve as a “warming 
up”. The second piece will be se 
lected by the Committee, and playe 
by every competing band. The thir 
piece will be selected by the bani 
itself, from a list of twenty piece 
drawn up by the Committee, thw: 
affording all the bands an opportunit 
of becoming acquainted with a wit 
range of excellent music. 


first to be a 


\s there was some dissatisfactio: 
last year with the methods of judging 
the Committee has decided to provié 
three judges for each contest, eacht 
act independently and without know 
ing the name of the contesting ban 
At the conclusion of the contest, th 
marks will be added together an 
divided by three, so that no judg 
will have an opportunity of talkim 
over dissenters from his opinion. | 
it is decided to consider deportme 
and appearance, a fourth judge w 
marks will | 


be furnished whose 


take 


in connection with the jud 
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ments on precision, tone, balance, 
techmique and interpretation. 

As before, very substantial prizes 
will be offered in each class. These 
prizes will be given by the Associated 
Music Industries, who were very 
much pleased with last year’s results, 
and wish to make the contest mure 
extensive and of greater educational 
value. 

Announcements will be made shortly 
as to all the conditions for entering, 
and a list of contest pieces will be 
furnished every supervisor interested 
in entering his band. Before such an- 
nouncements are made, correspon- 
dence is invited, and communications 
should be addressed to Jay W. Fay, 
care of National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music, 105 West 4oth 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

In arranging the program for the 
Cincinnati Conference, President 
Miessner has recognized the educa- 
tional value of the band and 
has assigned at a sectional meeting at 
which its problems will be discussed. 
Mr. Fay is Chairman of this meeting, 
and will have as speakers a band man 
of national reputation, whose name 
will be announced later and several 
school men of great experience and 
real authority on public school band 
matters. Mr. Sherman A. Clute, of 
Rochester, N. Y., will speak on the 
educational possibilities of the school 
band. Mr. Harry Clark, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, will discuss the reaction of the 
school band on the school orchestra. 
Mr. F. A. Tubbs, of Bryan, Ohio, out 
of a long experience with school 
bands, will consider the value of the 
school band in the small community, 
and Mr. J. W. Wainwright, whose 
band won the National Contest at 
Chicago last year, has consented to 
come to Cincinnati and describe the 
reaction of the National Contest on 
his own work in the Fostoria schools. 
\ school band wll be present to dem 
onstrate. 


schi ¢ | 





We place more music teachers than 
any other Agency in the country. All 
business strictly confidential. We 
never advertise the positions filled— 
34 years of successful experience, 


CHARLES E. LUTTON 
Manager Music Dept. 
STEINWAY HALL - CHICAGO 





CLARK 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
34th Year 


EIGHT OFFICES 


STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
Free Registration 











SUPERVISORS 


At the Cincinnati Conference the 
crowd will be too large and the pro- 
gram too full of interest to permit 
you to carefully examine our material 
for school instrumental music. 


You are cordially invited to send 
for any of our music “on approval.” 
Take time now to post yourself on 
“the best material for school use.” 


Stuber’s Instrumental Music 
Course 


for orchestra class work. 
Root’s Beginner’s Orchestra Book 


excellent for school work. 


Root’s Young Orchestra Favorite 


endorsed by many supervisors. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


1520 E. 55th St. Chieago, Il. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
THE KANSAS CITY (MO.) PLAN 


The world’s largest 
permanent symphony or- 
chestra audience is to be 
found in Kansas City, 
Mo. This is a short and 
simple statement, but the 
story of the audience and 
of the work of the wo- 
man who is responsible 
for its creation robs it of 
extravagance. This sym- 
phony audience is made 
up largely of children. 
Throughout the concert 
season just closed each 
yf the six symphony con- 
certs was attended by ap- 
proximately 10,000 chil- 
dren. 

The programs of the concerts had 
been arranged primarily for the chil- 
dren of Kansas City, who are trained 
in the understanding of good music by 
a course in appreciation conducted un- 
der the guidance of Mabelle Glenn, di- 
rector of music, city schools. This 
course is a model of its kind, and the 
children not only knew, understood 
and loved the music being played, but 
also the instruments which were play- 
ing it. Before the orchestra was seat- 
ed for the first concert the audience 
Every child 
present was on the alert to see the 
players, for he or she knew just which 
instrument player would sit in this 
chair or that, just why they sat there, 
just what his instrument would look 
like and how it would sound. When 
the music began, it was found that the 
audience knew all about the composi- 
tion and its composer as well. “In the 
Hall of the Mountain King,” by Grieg, 
and Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey” are 
favorite short compositions with the 
Kansas City children. “Traumerei,” 
“To a Wild Rose” and Mendelssohn’s 


was eagerly awaiting it. 





MABELLE GLENN 
Supervisor, Kansas City, Mo. 


“Spinning Song” are 


nearly as popular. 


How the Works Are 
Studied 

Each composition is 
studied until it has a 
definite story and mean- 
ing in the minds of the 
children. At the sym- 
phony concerts the great 
audiences of children live 
over the stories and emo- 
tions which the music 
conveys. So carefully had 
this been worked out in 
Weber's “Invitation to 
the Dance,” played at the 
second junior concert, 
that at a certain point near the begin- 
ning and just before the couple are 
represented as moving away in the 
steps of the dance, the thousands of 
children turned delightedly to their 
teachers and to each other and said in 
a general whisper: “He’s asked her to 
dance!” One of the programs for the 
children included various kinds of 
dance music, and a special study of 
such was made in the appreciation 
The children can now instant- 
ly recognize a minuet, a Spanish dance 


classes. 


or a folk-dance. 

Although every school owns its own 
phonograph records, Miss Glenn has a 
library of records which are checked 
out as needed to the schools on the 
same system as books are checked out. 
It seems that it is not enough that the 
children hear the selections in class or 


gather about the school 


when they 
phonograph at noon, but they must 
buy the records out of their savings 
and take them home to play and ex- 
plain to father and mother. 
sult there is very little demand in Kan- 
sas City for the jazz type of records. 


As a re- 
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Every day at noon, in every ward in 
he Kansas City schools, clurnsy little 
joys in rough shoes and big-collared 
sweaters and little girls by the score 
leave their favorite games to come in- 
doors to listen while “teacher” plays 
the phonograph in the hall. Twenty- 
five years from now seats at orchestra 
coucerts will be at a premium in Kan- 
sas City and impatient throngs will 
besiege the ticket window. Having 
gained entrance to the hall, these thou- 
sands (some of today’s children grown 
up) will sit in breathless, eagre antici- 
pation until the conductor raises his 
baton. 

Miss Mabelle Glenn, Director of 
Music in the schools of Kansas City, 
and who is responsible for these un- 
usual activities, says: 

“The great majority of people will 
hecome listeners rather than perform- 
ers of music. Therefore music listen- 
ing, under skillful guidance, should 
constitute a large part of a child’s mu- 
sical training. If we truly believe that 
‘popular music is, after all, only famuil- 
iar music,’ we must know that the 
work of making the best music popular 
is in the hands of the public schools. 
It seems to me that in our high schools 
musical appreciation developed throug! 
directed listening should be oftered to 

ail Music to the large mass 
of students should make the same ap- 
peal as cour in Knglish literature, 
designed tor those who have no ex- 
pectation of becommg professional 
writers. “A course in ‘listening,’ be 
inning im the kindergarten and ex 
tending through high school, has been 
a dream of mine for some time. ‘To 
make such a course possible, there must 
be a phonograph In every school build- 
ing and a means of getting the desired 
records. I feel that our listening les- 
sons from fourth grade through high 
school should directly prepare our pu- 
ils for the afternoon concerts given 
by the St. Louis Symphony each 
month. At least one music lesson a 








FREE THEMATIC 
BOOKLETS 


OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CHORUSES 


NEW MUSIC FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Thirteen selections of which nine are 
printed complete in this thematic booklet. 
unison choruses, 4 two-part choruses, 2 
three-part choruses for soprano, alto and 
second alto, 3 three-part choruses for so- 
prano, alto and bass, and 2 four-part chor- 
uses (mixed vocies.) 


CHORUSES FOR SOPRANO, ALTO AND 
BASS. ALSO TWO-PART CHORUSES 
Nine selections all printed complete. 4 

A. B. choruses, 5 two-part choruses. 


FIRST PAGES OF NINE FAVORITE 
CLASSICS 
Offenbach’s “Barcolle,” Suppe’s “Poet and 
Peasant,” etc. 3 editions of each selection: 
2-part chorus, 3-part chorus (soprano, alto 
and a second alto for girls or boys with 
unchanged voices), 4-part chorus (mixed 
voices). 


Booklets Free if you mention “‘Music Super- 
visors’ Journal” 


Lorenz Publishing Company 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. Fifth St.) 
New York (70 E. 45th St.) 
Chicago (218 S. Wabash Ave.) 














FOR 
SCHOOLS 
AND 
INSTITUTES 
This spot is here 
for a purpose 
L, Vv price 1 books « f songs i indrede 
thousands in use Recommended by 
Supervisors, Leaders, and Teachers. Fif- 
tec lifferent books in the series. The 
tw e entitie 


THE DIADEM 


AND 


KEYSTONE SONCS 


cents each. $12.50 the hundred car- 
age paid (east of Mississippi Rive 
tains about S8o selections for 
grades and high schools. 


Send Postal for Sample (Free) 


HALL-MACK CO., 21 and Arc} Sts., Phila, Pa 
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week for the month preceding each 
concert should be given over to the 
study of the selections to be heard at 
that concert. These selections should 
be studied for melodies, content, form 
and tonal effect of certain combinations 
of instruments, as well as for story and 
place in musical history. With proper 
preparation, do you not see that our 
children are going to listen on the con- 
cert day with an eagerness and interest 
that is seldom present in adult audi- 
ences? The greatest value of all of 
this is the influence on the type of mu- 
sic brought into the home. Saturate 
children with good music, and the urge 
for more will come from them.” 
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The orchestra concerts are given in 
the huge auditorium where the poultry 
shows and similar events are held. 
Before the first children’s concert was 
given, Miss Glenn was warned by pes- 
simists that the project could not be 
carried out and that it would not pay 
for the effort. But anyone who has 
stood, on orchestra concert day, on the 
corner poposite Orchestra Hall en- 
trance and watched thousands of eager, 
happy children come down the street 
at once—so many of them that all 
street traffic is necessarily stopped for 
the time being—knows that it can be 
done and that it pays richly for the 
investment of time and effort! 





THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA AND MUSIC 
APPRECIATION 


Outstanding Features of Course in Music Appreciation as Given in San 
Diego (Cal.) Elementary Schools 


Effective work has been accom- 
plished during the past year in the 
City Schools of San Diego, California, 
under the direction of Annie Marie 
Clarke, Supervisor of Music in the 
Elementary Schools. 

Music appreciation under Miss 
Clarke’s direction is taught throughout 
the school year. Only a few selections 
are brought before each class for in- 
tensive study. Six selections are 
studied by the First grade, eight by 
the Second and two additional, pro- 
gressively for each year. 

Miss Clarke’s definition of Music 
Appreciation is not simply enjoyment 
of music. She does not aim to merely 
educate pupils to enjoy music but to 
evaluate every aspect of a composition, 
such as the mood of composer, the 
adaptation of rhythm and figure to the 
subject matter, etc., and students are 
encouraged to express their under- 
standing of the music in dramatic ac- 
tion. 


The pieces are presented to the chil- 
dren in the schools by means of phono- 
graph records. In presenting the work 
“the drawing out” rather than the 
“pouring in” process is used, that is 
by adroit questioning the children are 
made to think about the musical con- 
tent of the piece and develop an active 
rather than a passive listening attitude. 
At all times the music is studied rather 
than the hundred and one things that 
might be taught “about” the music. 

For the first year’s work descriptive 
music is used exclusively, to open up 
the children’s consciousness to the fact 
that music is a language capable of 
conveying to him ideas, pictures, 
moods and emotions which he can rec- 
ognize and understand. Music capable 
of dramatization is chosen for the low- 
er grades and that which is obviously 
descriptive is given at first in all the 
grades. From this the children are 


led on to music that is less obviously 
descriptive, until their power of mu- 
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whistle, the clock tick, a train pull out 
of a station, and other descriptive ef- 
fects. 

After the first piece was played there 
followed a demonstration of the string 
section, the violin, viola, cello and dou- 
ble bass. In each case the player held 
his instrument up where the spot light 
could play full upon it while the direc- 
tor named and described it, also the 
musician played a few phrases to dem- 
onstrate the musical possibilities of the 
instrument. After the second number 
was given, the woodwinds were dem- 
onstrated, and so on until each of the 
orchestral choirs had been presented, 
as well as the numbers on the music 
memory list. 


Given under conditions such as these, 
it is needless to say that the children 
enjoyed the concerts. So enthusiastic 
were they that in many schools they 
did not want to talk about anything 
else the rest of the day, and the wise 
and far seeing teacher took advantage 
of this opportunity for oral and writ- 
ten expression, or let the children draw 
pictures of what they liked best about 
the concert. Some children made books 
in which they pasted pictures of the 
instruments of the orchestra and wrote 
stories about what the director had 
said, 

Much credit is due to the generosity 
of Mr. Robert Hicks, the owner of the 
Cabrillo 
were held. 
the concerts was first presented to him, 


Theatre where the concerts 
When the idea of giving 


he was told it would probably not be a 
paying proposition, as it was desirable 
to charge the children not more than 
ten cents admission. He gladly met 


the deficit on each concert, and is plan- 
ning to continue the work next year, 
when he moves into a splendid new 
building, which will have a seating ca- 
pacity that will easily accommodate the 
children of one entire grade from all 
the city schools of San Diego. 
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Inez Fiero DAM 


WHO: 

Who makes the youngsters’ 
when he appears? 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who has the two key M 
DREN—to everv home 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who must his opportunities as 
well as meet them? 

The Music Supervisor. 


and CuHt- 


create 


Who must push his profession as well as 
his job? 

The Music Supervisor 

Who is the musician who must hold his 


wn with the educators 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who is the educator who must hold his 
own with musicians: 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who can never 
work? 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who must prove that Truth is beautiful? 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who must prove that 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who should minister as wel 
ister ? 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who must esteem his job 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who can get the magnificent 
of vouth? 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who can be the maker of dreams? 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who is the “Music Maker”? 

The Music Supervisor. 

Who has the most glorious job in the 
world? 


—— You've 


measure t 


Beauty is true? 


as admin- 


highly ? 


response 


guessed the answer—— 
Inez Freip Damon. 
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teachers and grammar school princi- 
ata sei 6 wee all . High schools and colleges all over the country 
pals present. At the close ot this most are having great success producing the new and 
interesting and helpful address, Mr. popular work 
Price very kindly answered questions “ONCE iN A BLUE MOON” 
in regard to various problems con- PRICE 1.50 
‘ 7 A musical comedy for amateurs, by Noble Cain, 
fronting some of the members who Supervisor Nicholas Senn High School, Chicago. 
"¢} conduct orchestras, after which the | “THE VOYAGE OF ARION” 
President, Miss Anna McInerney, call- PRICE 75 ; 
] . . . A two-part cantata for children, with baritone 
it-} ed the business meeting to order. solo, by Earl V. Moore of University of Michigan. 
ah ¢ : a : ite i ination. 
Che following officers were elected Discount on quantites. Copies on examina 
. er eae H. T. Fitzsimons, Publisher 
to serve for 1923-24: President Miss 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
as ° “ 
\nna L. MelInerney of Cranston; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Della A. Greer 
lasfe of Pawtucket; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Elsie S. Bruce of West War- JUST PUBLISHED 
hs wick. Huffer’s New High School 
The memebrship of the Association Orchestra Book 
has increased this year, totaling thirty \ brand new collection of moderately 
hi ° . : i ; easy material for school orchestras. Con- 
members ot which twenty-six are ac- tains both standard and modern selections 
i a. neem © | t] rn | = f eminent composers, with an up-to-date, 
tive, one associate, and three honor- thoroughly modern instrumentation. 
arv. Send for free miniature copies of or- 
7 . . chestra and band books. 
Previous to the meeting, a luncheon 
ai? Was given by the Association at the The Chart Music Publishing House 
Hotel Dreyfus in honor of Mr. Price, 26 Quincy St., Chicago 
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RHODE ISLAND SUPERVISORS 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The Rhode Island Music Supervis- 
ors’ Association held its annual meet- 
ing on Thursday afternoon, October 
25, at the new Commerce High School, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Before the business meeting, an ad- 
dress was given by Mr. James D. 
Price of Hartford, Conn., who spoke 
on the Organization and Conduct of 
School Orchestras. As this was open 
to the public, there were several grade 


at which twenty-five were present. 





How to Teach 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS OR BANDS 


FREE! 


By Ervin H. Kleffman, well-known author 
and artist conductor who, for a number of 
years, supervised instrumental music instruction 
in several of Chicago’s high schools. Last 
June one of his school bands won a $500 cash 
prize in the national contest. 


Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN MUSICAL EXPRESSION 
PUBLISHERS 


Postoffice Box 96 


Chicago, Til. 




















DEAR MARY :— 


You ask me to help you select your OPERETTAS AND OTHER ENTERTAIN- 
MENT MATERIAL. Now why not do as I have done, write to THE ELDRIDGE 
se ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, either at Franklin, Ohio, or 944 So. Logan, Denver, 
Colorado. They have given me such splendid service that I know they can help you. 
They have a corking line and have just issued ““New Adventures in Flowerland,” 40 cts.; 
“Odd Operas for Eventide,” 50 cts.; “Edith’s Dream,” 50 cts., and “Stunt Songs for 
Social Sings,”’ 35 cts. Write them for catalog and selection of operettas and octavo. 
By the way, they handle some ofi the best School Plays, Drills, Pageants and Minstrel 
Material I’ve ever run across. Now write them today. 

Love to Jack and tell him you won't stop teaching just yet. 

Sincerely, 


the JUNE. 























Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WILL EARHART, Pittsburg, Pa. 








Introduction to Music Appreciation 
and History. Dorothy Tremble 
Moyer. Oliver Ditson Company. 
The appearance lately of so many 

new books designed to further the de- 
velopment of music appreciation 
among children and adults is of heart- 
ening significance. Evidently the ob- 
vious truth that appreciation is the 
one proper end of all musical activity, 
the one end that can finally justify 
the presence of music on earth and 
in human life, is gaining ground. 

Of course appreciation cannot be 
taught, but it may be caught. To 
what extent it can be caught from a 
book, as compared with the direct in- 
fluence of an artist-teacher, is prob- 
lematical. But I am free to say that 
this little book makes it appear less 
problematical to me than it has in 
connection with many—I almost said 
any—other books. The author know 
just where the innermost core o 
beauty in music lies: and she is suffi- 
ciently haunted by a sense of the im- 
inent presence of beauty to cause her 
language to have the desirable sym- 
pathetic quality even while she dis- 
courses on primitive scales. So there 
is more than a chance that a sense of 
reverence for beauty will blow across 
the young reader’s mind even while 
he cons the facts of history, biography 
and form which always cluster on the 
frontier of the sacred ground of music 
itself, when we study (?) music ap- 
preciation. 

It is not easy to give illustrations 
of the means by which the author 
maintains the proper affective color- 
ing throughout all intellectual analy- 
ses and discussions, even did space 
make it possible to do so. It is a 


s 
f 


pervasive quality, never lost, spring- 
ing out of the authors own pro- 
found and ever-present sensitiveness 
to beauty. 

The book is practical and would 
inake a better textbook for high school 
classes, in my opinion, than any I 
have seen. Besides its text and ample 
printed musical illustrations, it has 
sets of review questions at the end of 
every chapter that are very wise and 
fine; and it contains lists of phono- 
graph records, a clever and helpful 
chronological table, and other con- 
crete suggestions that give it the full 
measure of practical value. 
Monograph of School Music. Frances 

Wright. University of California. 

Southern Branch Press. 

The Monograph by the Associate 
Professor of Public School Music in 
the Southern Branch of the University 
of California is chosen out of a pile of 
publications awaiting review because 
it promises to give aid to inexpe- 
rienced teachers who need it, rather 
than enrich the library or repertoire 
of the experienced. 

The book is in the nature of a con- 
densed, clear, illuminating outline and 
handbook for teachers. It may per- 
haps be best described to Conference 
members by stating that it has some- 
thing of the character of the “Stand- 
ard Course” adopted by the Confer- 
ence, enriched greatly by the addition 
of detailed information, discussions 
of teaching problems, definition of the 
psycological characteristics that deter- 
mine the course for children at each 
year of their school life, lists of pho- 
nograph records desirable for appre- 
ciation work (classified by grades), 
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and bibliography. The definition of 

psychological factors that must direct 

the course at each grade is especially 
valuable. 

The work contains only twenty- 
three octavo pages; but years of 
study, thought and experience are 
crystalized in that small space, and lie 
there for the help of the less expe- 
rienced teacher. 

Betty and the Symphony Orchestra. 
Elizabeth A. Gent. ‘Theodore Pres- 
ser Company. 

’'This is a pleasant little pamphlet, 
written in a style that will make it very 
attractive to children. It contains pic- 
tures of the instruments of the orches- 
tra as well as much information very 
interestingly set forth. The instru- 
ments are introduced one by one to 
Betty and tell their own story of their 
nature and use. Their opinion of 
themselves in comparison with other 
instruments of the orchestra are occa’ 
sionally voiced, and are very enlight- 
ening. Every supervisor should exam- 
ine this clever little booklet with a view 
to getting it in the hands of as many 
children as possible. 

Fundamentals of Music. WKarl W. 

Gehrkens. Oliver Ditson Company. 

our Karl— 


good 


Gehrkens 
thoroughly 
work in constructing this 
treatise. It will undoubtedly add 
measurably to the reputation he has 


Pre fess r 


has done another 


] iece of 


gained through earlier books. 


“Fundamentals” is the first book 
of a four-book “Study Course in 
Music Understanding’ for American 


club women planned, approved and 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. It fulfills perfectly the pre- 
scription drawn for such a set of 
in that it is (1) authoritative, 
(2) concise, (3) readable. It may be 
added that in addition to being read- 
able (though concise), it is likewise 


hi oks., 
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MUSIC FOR RENT 


Boston is the center of the Musical world. 
We have on our staff the finest artists for 
arranging, transposing, etc. Our renting 
library consists of vocal scores of Operas, 
Cantatas, and Oratorios with orchestral 
accompaniments, also stage directors guides 
and complete outfits for amateur and pro- 
fessional use. 

We make a specialty of arranging and 
renting material particularly adapted to 
school use, and carry in stock a full line 
of orchestrations conforming to the edi- 
tions of the principal publishers of school 
music. 


Tracy Music LIBRARY 
1 BEACON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 








APPLIED HARMONY 
by 
CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


Developed on the contrapuntal basis 
with especial attention to rhythmic rela- 
tions Thinking phrase-wise is unavoidable. 
A constant appeal to the music sense. 
Copious illustrations from works of master 
composers. 

Summer Classes at University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


MISS ALCHIN 
1233 S. Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 








AGNES C. HEATH, Supervisor of Mu- 
sie of the Chicago Publie Schools: 

“I have asked to have this book put on our 
supplementary list to be used in Kindergar- 
ten, First and Second Grades. Please extend 
to Mr. Radnor my congratulations.” 
HARRIET L, BUTLER, Deputy Super- 
intendent of the Buifalo Publie Schools: 
“There has been such a dearth of songs for 
children in which both the words and music 
are worth while. Your book is such a happy 
combination that I am sure it will meet a 
real need in the Primary Schools.” 

Songs For Little Children To Stevenson 

“Childs Garden of Verses” 

Board Covers $1.75 Cloth $2.00 


MARVIN RADNOR, Buffalo, New York 











MUSIC RENTED 


Our rental service includes: 

vocal scores and Chorus Parts of 
Oratorivs and Cantatas for Choir and 
Orchestral Accompanimnts for Standard 
Arias, Concertos, Oratorios, Cantatas, 
Symphonies, Overtures, Suites, etc. for 
large and small orchestras. Stage Guides, Pro- 
fessional Coaches, Music Directors of unques- 
tioned ability furuished for all occasions. 

Our staff of the best music arrangers enables 
us to furnish Music Arranging, Copy and Trans- 
posing of the highest class. When you are in 
need of any musical assistance consult us. For 
rates, lists, and other information, address 


WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 
509 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Complete 
Operas, 
Chorus. 
Songs, 

Operas. 
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comprehensive, (though concise). It 
is, in short, a splendid textbook, prac- 
tical and interesting and attractively 
gotten up by the publishers. The fact 
that it was written specifically for a 
known public, of known interests and 
has kept it from 
momentarily any 
academic or im- 


definite intentions, 


roving even into 
tangential paths of 
practical character. 

And for the same reasons the book 
is assured of large and tremendousl\ 
influential and 
considered together represent, in all 
truth, a new and stupendous force for 
the advancement of music in 


use. Book readers 


our 

country. 

Vusic Appreciation for Little Chil- 
dren. Music Appreciation with the 
Victrola for Children. Educational 

Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company. 

These two books, for the compila- 
tion of which we are indebted to Mrs. 
Frances Clarke, are invaluable guides 
and hand-books for the teachers. Botlr 
are the product of the widest obser- 
vation, experiment and experience. 
They are intended to aid the teacher 


Department, 


to begin sound educational work in 
music appreciation by means of the 
phonograph, and they do that ex- 
tremely well. Perhaps there is too 
much thought given (and therefore 
stimulated in the reader) to what 
children will say and do to prove to 
the teacher that they are becoming 
appreciative and educated in music 
and that teacher’s pedagogical prow- 
therefore not exerted 
in vain. Especially may this be true 
in connection with little children; and 
this ever present danger of losing an 
intangible and precious mood in the 
clang of talk, and of bartering away 
a rare spiritual experience for a lower 


ess has been 


type of reaction is accordingly ac- 
centuated. 
But the great values that are pres- 


h abtwndance in 


ent eslewhere in suc 


both books quite overshadow what 
some, perhaps only this present critic, 
may think These 
values are almost invariably of an 
extremely kind. . Among 
them may be mentioned the giving of 
all the information conceivably neces- 
sary to the full discussion of an ex- 
haustive repertoire of musical compo- 


a grievous fault. 


practical 


sitions, all of which are adapted to 
presentation to children; the arrang- 
ing of these compositions into graded 
and the 
presentation of suggested lesson plans 
that recommend a mode of approach 
as well as the material to be included. 
\With so much of concrete help given 
the teacher will be able to construct 
a course; and the atmosphere of its 
treatment each for him- 
self, as teachers must always do any- 


courses for specified vears; 


may create 
way. 


Reading Lessons in Music Apprecia- 


tion. Mabelle Glenn and Edith M. 
Rhetts. C. C. Birchard & Com- 
pany. 


Unlike the other books on music ap- 
preciation reviewed in this issue, this 
is not a book for teachers or a book 
for junior or senior high school pu- 
pils, but is, as its title implies, suit- 
able for reading by or to elementary 
children. 
supplies. 

A book on this subject for elemen- 
tary school children cannot reach the 
stature of a complete and systematic 


‘his book does not pre- 


school This place it well 


exposition. 
tend to do so. 
readings written by the authors “te 
assist in preparing children for a 
series of Symphony Concerts”. But 
by the time the book has discussed all 
the composers, forms of composition 
and specific works included in the 


It is a collection of 


series, and has prefaced the specific 
discussion by chapters on the Orches- 
tra and the Symphony, almost all 
facts and points of view necessary to 


(and some 


the appreciation of music 
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points of view that are mot neces- 
sary!) have been introduced and well 
developed. The mistake is many 
times made, in connection with what 
purport to be explanations of the 
compositions included in the volume, 
of painting a word picture and giving 
the ear not one single thing to do. 
This practice reminds one of the old 
fashion of teaching a rote-song, which 
consisted in a more or less effective 
exegisis of the text, which consumed 
most of the lesson time with a mo- 
ment or two at the 


° SS ’ 
close in which 


some of the tune was heard. 
But it 

it is the only thing one can imme- 
diately think of doing, especially in 
connection with little children, and it 
though, to be 
the interest is not specifically 
musical. Besides, the book is, in all 
and helpful; 
grades it ministers to are 


lo« ik 


blessing, 


creates much interest 
sure, 
other respects, sound 
and as the 
upon it 


so illy supplied, we 


thankfully as a even if a 
slightly mixed one. 


Mustce 1x Pusnic LIBRARIES 


How many Public Libraries in the 
United States have a Music Section? 

Fo discover the answer to this per- 
tinent query, a questionnaire has been 
nt out by the national Chairman of 
Librarv Extension, Mrs. J]. H. Hirsch, 


in an effort to establish a music section 
m every pul library in the country. 
No small task, this. Yet, as Mrs. 
medium 


’ 1 
\ Arsh . ror 


Hirsh says, there is no better 
dissemination of news to a 
than 
which 
club members and 
its circle. Through 
chairmen the survey 


for the 
lar: 


ge portion of our people 


through the public libraries, 


reach alike the 
those outside of 
the state library 
is being made, and music news, scores. 
and reference books are being added 
weekly to libraries which never had 
such a department before. The Fed- 
eration believes this to be of inesti 


mable value to every community. 


s 


is a common error, because 


BY AUTOMOBILE TO 
CINCINNATI 

its central 

geographical location, was selected as 

the intersectional point for the At- 

lantic-Pacific highway and the Dixie 

There are a vast number of 


Cincinnati by reason of 


highway. 
other improved highways converging 
into Cincinnati which branch out in a 
network to all points of the compass. 
It is the southern terminus of the 
CCC Highway and the northern ter- 
minus of the LLL Highway, which 


traverses ceniral Kentucky. 














GIBSON 


Cincinnati 


HOTEI 


Conference Headquarters 


during the fall and spring 
dozens of automobile tourist 


Daily, 
months, 
parties may be seen passing through 
Cincinnati to and from the South, and 
this ever growing volume of traffic 
attests most thoroughly to Cincinnati's 
importance as a southern gateway. 
During the summer months there is 
i heavy volume of automobile tourist 
with the 


. P 
traine east and 


and 
Atlantic-Pacific 


west, 
ompletion of the 


rhnway, which is promised by next 








wn 
Ny 


fall, the amount of east and west 
bound automobile traffic is expected 
to reach huge proportions. 

Possessing unusually good hotel ac- 
commodations and facilities of every 
sort which make a natural appeal to 
the automobile tourists; with a galaxy 
of scenic and historic points of inter- 
est in and around the city, Cincinnati 
augurs well to become one of the most 
important cities, from the standpoint 
of the tourist, in the 
United States. 

With the Queen City, as it is famil- 
iarly termed, occupying this enviable 


automobile 


position at the cross-roads of the 
country’s most important automobile 


highways, it is imperative that meth- 
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ods be employed for providing infor- 
mation concerning the city and _ its 
environments and such other data and 
advice as the tourist may 
Therefore, working to this end the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, to 
gether with the local Automobile 
Clubs, are in a position and willingly 
do render every assistance possible in 
recommending hotels and 
mapping out tours covering points of 
interest in and around the city. The 
Cincinnati Automobile Club has estab- 
lished a free automobile tourist camp 
located on Victory Boulevard, which 


desire. 


garages, 


is one of the main aproaches to the 
city. 
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ORCHESTRA 


HOME OF SYMPHONY 


When the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference meets in Cincinnati 
number of 
them, located in cities at no great dis- 
tance from Cincinnati, will employ 
their automobiles for the purpose of 
With the 


unusually large number of automobile 


in April undoubtedly a 


reaching their convention. 
routes available from the north, east 
and the splendid conditions of 
these highways and the camping, ga- 


west, 


rage and hotel facilities available here, 
anyone preferring to drive to Cincin- 
nati, rather than employ steam rail- 
road assured 


transportation, may be 


of a comfortabie and pleasant jour- 


adequate means at this end 


for comfortably accommodating him. 


ney, and 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce will be glad to furnish any in- 
formation desired in connection with 
the subject upon request, and it has 
available for distribution a very inter- 
esting little booklet entitled “CIN- 
CINNATI FOR THE TOURIST,” 
will free upon re- 


which be mailed 


quest. 


rr 
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SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


Henry T. Moore, Professor of Psychology, Dartmouth College. 


It always requires a great deal of 
temerity for a college professor to try 
to show the way to a group of prac- 
tical minded men and women, and 
when I agreed to talk before a con- 
vention of music supervisors I was 
forcibly reminded of a retort that a 
Pittsburgh boy is said to have made to 
Billy Sunday, He had just been show- 
ing Billy the way to the Pittsburgh 
post-office, and when he learned that 
the sermon that night was to be on 
“The Way to Heaven”, he said some- 
what doubtfully: “What? You are 
going to try to show the way to heaven 
when you don’t even know the way 
to the post-office !” 

I think that there is much to be 
said in favor of the boy’s point of 
view, and yet I feel that it is often 
helpful to approach the practical prob- 
lems of the public school by way of 
the college. Those of us whose busi- 
ness it is to teach in the colleges are 
peculiarly aware of the immense task 
that still lies ahead of public school 
education along the line before we 
may look forward to the day when 
freshman will bring to us 
young men whose cultural background 
has been satisfactory. An instructor 
in freshman English was _ recently 
taken to task by an irate parent on 
account of his son’s failure to pass in 
English, whereupon the instructor 
himself became somewhat irate, and 
wrote back: “Has your son ever 
heard you express a broadly rational 
conception, ever joined you in any 
fine sport of the mind? Have you 
brought him up on noble legends, read 
Shakespeare to him before bedtime? 
When he awoke, did his eyes rest on 
beautiful pictures? Did you ever take 
him to an orchestral concert, or to a 
really good play? Your son’s face and 
actions and speech have already an- 


classes 





swered these questions for me. You 
have stuffed his mind with dull plati- 
tudes, have done everything that you 
could to convince him of the im- 
piety of original thought. You have 
crammed his soul with ugly chromos, 
jazz, movies, yellow journals, and 
sensational magazines. You have ad- 
dressed your son every day for eight- 
een years in ungrammatical, ill- 
chosen, and fumbling words. Yet you 
do not blush to toss him to me with a 
‘Here! Make a scholar of him!’” 

The indictment of this particular 
parent is unhappily an indictment of 
America as a whole, of its failure to 
provide the average boy and girl early 
in life with the love of the finest 
things in life. This failure, in so far 
as it concerns musical education. 
seems to depend in the first place on 
the lack of a clearly defined goal. We 
are apt to try to make progress with- 
out a clear enough vision of the end 
to be attained. It is very much as in 
the case of the negro who had sat 
down On a hornet’s nest, and who was 
rapidly retreating down the road when 
someone asked him where he was go- 
ing. He said: “I’m not going any- 
where. I am just getting away from 
the place where I was”. If we are 
going to do more than just get away 
from the place where we were in 
music, we must keep on redefining 
our purposes, and keep trying to think 
out each particular problem with ref- 
erence to the final goal that we wish 
to attain. I should like before launch- 
ing into my subject proper to bring up 
one or two points in regard to this 
goal, as they will have a constant 
bearing on the statements that I shall 
make later. 

First of all, it will be generally 
agreed, I believe, that the aims of 
public school music should be demo- 
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cratic. Our goal is not so much the 
stimulation of the gifted few, as it is 
the musical education of the average 
boy and girl. The ‘musically gifted 
person will naturally be drawn to 
music as to a magnet, and if given 
ordinary opportunity will find his way 
to the special training that his special 
talents demands. Our problem is 
rather the cultural uplifting of that 
vast public that is commonly referred 
to as “the great unwashed”. While 
this point be generally admitted in 
theory, it is one that is too easily 
slurred over in actual fact. It is 
always more tempting to try to raise 
one promising student a hundred 
inches than to try to raise one hun- 
dred mediocre students one inch, but 
it must be repeatedly emphasized that 
our duty is not to the private pupil, 
but to the great public, and this public 
demands a very particular understand- 
ing of its likes and dislikes, and of 
the steps by which it can be naturally 
led to the highest enjoyment of music. 


As we contemplate the cultural 
needs of this public, our next question 
is this: “Is the primary aim of public 
school music to develop knowledge of 
music or desire for music? The two 
aims are not incompatible. The high- 
est desires cannot exist without a 
fairly adequate background of knowl- 
edge, nor can one go very far in the 
pursuit of any kind of knowledge 
without having had a genuine thirst 
for that knowledge aroused in him. 
But the psychological process of cul- 
tivating desire is distinct from that of 
acquiring knowledge, and if we must 
put the emphasis at one point rather 
than another, I have no hesitancy in 
saying that it should be on desire for 
music. The ideal type of pupil that 


the supervisor should have in mind is 
one who finishes high school with a 
genuine enthusiasm for good music 
rather than one who knows any partic- 
ular number of facts about music. 
Within the past twenty years the 


psychology of desire has received a 
very special treatment at the hands 
of a school of psychologists known as 
the psychoanalysts, headed by Freud 
of Vienna. Many of their claims have 
have been greatly exaggerated, but 
they have succeeded in driving home 
the great importance of unconscious 
wishes in mental life, and the need 
of keeping our conscious efforts in 
harmony with these unconscious 
wishes. If we tried to state the car- 
dinal principle of this modern psy- 
chology of desire in popular language, 
it would read something like this: 
Artificial interests are useless; it is 
only the genuine enthusiams—that is, 
those that have the unconscious sup- 
port of natural proclivities, that will 
prove fertile in the long run. As a 
concrete case of what is meant, let us 
take an artist whose underlying wish 
is for money or fame rather than for 
the creation of beautiful things. The 
artistic work of this man will be 
sterile in comparison with that of a 
man whose heart, as we say, is in his 
work; that is, a man whose uncon- 
scious drives are naturally directed 
toward creating something beautiful. 

Let us apply this principle to the 
problem of directing a child’s growing 
interest in music, and particularly to 
directing his interest away from cheap 
music toward good music. We must 
begin by recognizing that there is no 
moral obligation for any human being 
to enjoy one kind of music rather 
than another. The question of his 
enjoyment or non-enjoyment is a 
question of honest fact, and has noth- 
ing to do with his ethical code, or 
even with his taste in other matters 
than music. If now we take a kind of 
a moralizing attitude, and try to force 
pure music on children ahead of their 
naturally developed interest in it, what 
will be the result? When they leave 
their classes and go home they wil 
at once revert to the cheaper music 
that they have been forced to sup 
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press; and besides, they will carry 
with them an unnatural dislike for the 
kind of music that has been put up 
to them as a matter of duty. Children 
can be lured away from cheap music, 
but they cannot be forced away from 
it, because even cheap music falls in 
line with certain unconscious trends 
that cannot be merely suppressed. 
What are these trends? 

Two years ago I made an experi- 
mental study with Professor Gilliland, 
now of Lafayette College, of some of 
the effects of classical and popular 
selections played on the phonograph. 
The two selections representing clas- 
sical music were a record from the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and one from Tschaikow- 
sky’s Sixth Symphony. The two se- 
lections representing popular music 
were a fox-trot and a one-step, both 
of a very lively sort. We were in- 
terested in measuring both the imme- 
diate and the long time effects of re- 
peated hearings of these records. We 
had as listeners more than fifty col- 
lege undergraduates, and we exam- 
ined each of these men with a view 
to finding out what feelings each mu- 
sical yecord aroused in him; also, what 
changes it brought about in his mus- 
cular strength, in the quickness of his 
muscular responses, in the steadiness 
of his muscular control, in the rate 
of his heart-beat, and in his facial 
as indicated by _ photo- 
graphs taken at repeated intervais 
during the experiment. 

The results of this experiment 
throw some interesting light on the 
nature of the appeal of popular music. 
The first hearing of a lively popular 
selection a very definite in- 
crease in the strength of grip, and in 
the speed and steadiness of muscular 
action; and it quickens the heart beat 
very perceptibly. The measurement 
of these physical processes showed 
them to be from three to eight per 
cent higher after the first hearing of 
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the popular selection than after the 
first hearing of the classical selection. 
Also the photographs show that as 
the subject first listens to a popular 
piece there is a tendency to hold the 
head erect, to look straight ahead, to 
assume an easy, smiling expression, 
as compared with a slightly puzzled, 
uncomprehending expression when he 
is listening for the first time to the 
classical selecton. In short, the 
strongly marked rhythm of the pop- 
ular piece instantly increases one’s 
energy by about five per cent. It is 
little wonder that the undeveloped 
mind of the child is most immediately 
and naturally caught by music of 
strongly marked rhythm, when we 
consider how much of a child’s hap- 
piness is a mere ‘joie de vivre’, an 
aimless letting out of nervous energy. 
Furthermore, it is no wonder that a 
tired adult can often turn with profit 
to this most primitive form of mu- 
sical appeal. A musical supervisor 
of wide experience told me that he 
saw the director of music in a city 
in the Middle West at the end of a 
solid half hour of hard work with 
his chorus on Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha” throw down his baton 
and ask them to sing “The Long, 
Long Trail’ and other decent street 
songs for three minutes. He said that 
the change gave the class a refresh- 
ment that was wonderful to see, and 
that they then took up their serious 
music again with the greatest of zest. 


3ut I have not finished with the 
results of our experiment. We studied 
also the long time effects of repeated 
listening to each of the four records. 
At the end of twenty-five repetitions 
of the experiment the photographs 
showed an expression of bored list- 
lessness in response to the jazz pieces ; 
in fact, some of the men threatened to 
break the records if they had to listen 
to them many more times. In con- 
trast with this slumping attitude was 
the alert attention shown in the pho- 
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tographs of men listening to the Fifth 
Symphony for the twenty-fifth time. 
The slightly strained and puzzled look 
had been replaced by a decided erect- 
ness of posture, a steadiness of gaze, 
and other subtler evidences of inter- 
est; and the resports on the enjoyment 
value of the selections had shown a 
marked increase favorable to both 
Beehoven and Tschaikowsky. Even 
the measurements of, strength of grip 
were now slightly in favor of the 
classical music. The experiment had 
thus made clear in a very short time 
how naturally the interest dies out in 
a piece of music that has no struc- 
tural appeal. It also made clear how 
certain it is that good music will in 
time develop interest if heard suffi- 
ciently often with an unprejudiced 
mind. 

If this is true, it may be asked why 
it is that children as a matter of fact 
so often form an antipathy to classical 
music. And this question brings us 
to another psychological principle that 
has the somewhat formidable name of 
“substitute response’, or “substitute 
emotion”, as we had better call it 
here. An example will help to make 
clear what is meant. If we take a 
young child who is not afraid of the 
dark but who is afraid of loud noises, 
and let him on several occasions hear 
a loud noise in the dark, he will then 
be afraid of the dark. As a second 
example, let us suppose that two men 
come into a strange city of which 
neither of them knows anything. One 
of them has the misfortune to have 
his pocket picked during his first 
twenty-four hours in the city. The 
other one happens to fall in with 
people who are exceptionally cordial 
and kind to him. The first man will 
at once begin to develop an antipathy 
to the city itself, while the second will 
feel that the place has something of 
charm about it. The two examples 


illustrate the principle that whenever 
we experience either agreeable or dis- 
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agreeable emotion in connection with 
any new impression, we tend to attach 
the emotion to the impression itself. 
This principle is constantly at work 
in the way a child acquires prejudices 
for or against good music. He may 
be asked to listen to a rather long 
piece of unfamiliar classical music, 
one that is somewhat too hard for 
him, and it may be intimated to him 
that unless he shows some apprecia- 
tion of it, there is something wrong 
with him. He doesn’t particularly 
appreciate it at the time, and the 
thought that there is something wrong 
with him is a distinctly disagreeable 
one; so he at once begins to connect 
this unpleasantness with the music 
itself. Suppose instead that we always 
took pains at first to motivate his in- 
terest by bringing into play agreeable 
associations with, let us say, a pleas- 
ing picture or story, much as religious 
interest in a great cathedral is brought 
into association with the appeal of 
architecture. The visual and other 
associations give an added satisfaction 
to the music itself, and he is thus 
tempted to keep turning the piece over 
in his mind. Program music is cer- 
tainly not the last word in music, but 
it seems to me that there is every 
justification for making a liberal use 
of it as an intermediate step in leading 
the child naturally into pure music. 
A point closely related to this is 
the matter of musical appreciation as 
a stimulus for the work in singing. 
Aside from the cultural value of lis- 
tening to records of pieces that are 
well played or sung, this part of the 
work undoubtedly gives a greater im- 
petus to singing than is ordinarily 
recognized. A good way to test this 
is to watch the number of times that 
you find yourself singing snatches of 
a light opera that you have just heard 
successfully performed. Experience 
alone can determine the proper bal- 
ance of time to be devoted to each of 
these phrases of musical work, but I 
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should like -to cite the experience of 
one supervisor who found such en- 
thusiasm for appreciation at the be- 
ginning of her year that she was 
afraid that her singing work was go- 
ing on the rocks. It developed, how- 
ever after Christmas that the singing 
was never so good and she believed 
it due largely to the interest awakened 
in music through appreciation. 


The apreciation that I have been 
placing on enthusiasm might lead 
some one to object that I was in favor 
of making the music periods a con- 
tinual effort to please rather than to 
get work done. I do believe that any 
form of musical work must be accom- 
panied by agreeable emotions if it is 
not to be largely sterile, but I am also 
sure that there is no field in -which 
the satisfaction in work accomplished 
is so immediate and so effective as in 
music. 

One of the greatest obstacles to the 
development of enthusiasm will al- 
ways be the differences of taste and 
personality that are to be found in any 
group of people. While it will never 
be possible to get at the exact status 
of the various personalities in a class, 
there is one fundamental difference 
that is peculiarly applicable to classes 
of music students, and that is the dif- 
ference between the so-called intro- 
vert and the extrovert. The intro- 
vert is the person whose mental en- 
ergy is more naturally directed within. 
He cares much more about ideas than 
about things, more about the play of 
fancy than about the harsh realities 
of life. The extrovert has his ener- 
gies naturally directed outward. He 
is somewhat impatient of theory, but 
always interested in fact; and he cares 
much more about action than about 
dreaming dreams. An extreme ex- 
ample of the introvert would be a 
lyric poet or an absent-minded col- 
lege professor; an extreme example 
of the extrovert is a hard-boiled army 
general or a practical minded business 
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man. Differences of this sort un- 
doubtedly begin to apear in children 
at a fairly early age and will naturally 
tend to affect their attitude toward a 
subject like music. Two children 
may both show a strong and genuine 
love of the subject, one naturally 
giving himself over to the joy of lis- 
tening to melody and harmony and to 
the play of fancies aroused in his 
imagination by musical sounds, while 
the other is keen to read notes, to take 
part in performance and to study the 
structure of a piece of music or the 
organization of an orchestra. I am 
unable to say just how we ought to 
take account of natural differences of 
this sort in teaching of music in public 
schools, and I recognize that the ques- 
tion of what joy a class gets out of 
one sort of activity rather than an- 
other is one that is full of pitfalls, 
but I am convinced that every super- 
visor ought to be alert to natural dif- 
ferences of this sort in the tempera- 
ment of pupils. The pleasure of hear- 
ing a delightful piece of music is cer- 
tainly a different kind of pleasure 
from that of appreciating the struc- 
ture and recognizing the thematic 
elements in the piece, and the fullest 
musical growth demands that we 
should combine these pleasures in a 
reasonable proportion for any given 
class. 

The question of individual differ- 
ences leads us naturally to the subject 
of tests; and no psychologist nowa- 
days is supposed to close any discus- 
sion without bringing in a certain 
amount of propaganda in favor of 
tests. But it will be confessed even 
by most psychologists, I believe, that 
the test movement has occasionally 
lent itself to some unfortunate exag- 
gerations. It has even seemed at 
times as if the measurement of indi- 
vidual differences by this new tech- 
nique of psychology were intended as 
an attack on the democratic spirit of 
our institutions, as a means of sup- 
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planting equality of opportunity by a 
system of labels of superiority and in- 
feriority. We have in fact reached a 
stage in the development of mental 
tests where the most important thing 
is interpretation, rather than whole- 
sale application. The first thing that 
strikes us when we come to interpret 
is that many of the abilities that we 
talk about as if they were simple, 
really 


definite capacities are enor- 
mously complex. Thus we talk about 
measurements of intelligence, as if 
intelligence were some one thing, ex- 
isting in varying amounts. Actually 
there are- many ways in which intel- 
ligent behavior differs from unintel- 
igent behavior. A great philosopher, 
a brilliant surgeon, and a successful 
business executive would all be rated 
as intelligent men, yet it is conceiv- 
able that any one of them might seem 
surprisingly stupid to the other two. 
Very much the same point could be 
made in regard to measurement of 
musical ability. The term “musical 
talent” suggests that there is some one 
definite capacity that exists in varying 
amounts in pupils, and that it may be 
possible to grade it satisfactorily if 
we develop the right kind of tests. 
But an intimate personal study of 
composers, conductors, performers, 
and critics, will reveal a large number 
of different types of ability relative to 
music, and will show that any one 
man may combine to an extraordinary 
degree gifts of one kind with defects 
of another. 

Tests of so-called musical ability 
can certainly give us much valuable 
information about any person’s nat- 
ural equipment, and it is probably 
no exaggeration to say that they can 
point out which third of the popula- 
tion may be expected to furnish the 
vast majority of musicians, but it 
must be remembered that a low score 
on such a test does not necessarily 
exclude any one individual from the 
possibility of high musical attainment, 
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and still less does a high score guar- 
antee that he will be found to excel 
in actual musical performance. The 
best student conductor that I ever 
saw was unable to make an average 
score on standard tests of pitch, in- 
tensity, consonance, and melody. It 
may even be fairly doubted whether 
Beethoven at any time in his life could 
have passed a particularly good test 
on pitch discrimination. To be sure, 
there are degrees of all-round inca- 
pacity that doom a person from the 
start, as in the case of the terribly 
stout man who wanted to learn golf, 
but found that when he put the ball 
where he could see it, he could not 
reach it; and when he put it where he 
could reach it, he could not see it; 
but such exterme cases are happily 
the rare exception. And if we ad- 
here to the democratic principle of 
giving the greatest possible enjoyment 
to the largest possible public, we shall 
always be wary of divisions of classes 
in the lower grades that tend to shut 
completely the less talented persons 
from contact with the more talented. 
It must have often happened in the 
experience of each of you that some 
child who was almost tone-deaf came 
in time to get an immense pleasure 
out of music as a result of being in- 
cluded in the group of singers. There 
is more joy in America over One tone- 
deaf child who thus has his ears un- 
stopped than over the ninety and nine 
that are safely within the average 
requirements of their class. Psycho- 
logical test scores will always be mat- 
ters of great personal interest to each 
individual in throwing light on his 
strong and weak points, and they may 
be legitimately used in a large num- 
ber of ways that there is not time 
to discuss here, but I think we should 
always keep in mind the possible dan- 
ger that might come about from too 
much sectioning of music classes on 
the basis of supposed diflerences in 
native musical ability. 
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A GOLDEN MEAN IN SCHOOL MUSIC EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 18) 


confine our interest to the aesthetic 
field where it belongs. It is then safe 
to say that the controlling motive that 
makes us desire music is its power of 
beautiful expression. There are times, 
especially in pure instrumental music, 
when we can reverse the same words, 
getting a closer meaning, and say that 
what draws us is the expression of 
beauty; but where words are used with 
music, (almost universally in our 
schools), the words “beautiful expres- 
sion” come nearer stating the fact. It 
is not beauty only, nor expression only, 
but first expression, the controlling 
idea and determiner of the type of 
beauty that accompanies it. It may be 
the thought of the words, as in songs, 
and all vocal music; in movement of 
body, as with very young children as 
far as our schools go; or we may go a 
step further and adapt our words so 
as to express some incident of reli- 
gious, social or political interest. How- 
ever it may be, most school music is 
an expression of something. Second, 
the other factor,—that which gives the 
expressive value when combined with 
music, is in the beauty of the music. 
Hence, you will, I am sure, agree with 
me that the ultimate purpose of school 
music is not for knowledge, for con- 
duct, for technic or for discipline, 
however much they may all enter into 
the total result of what music gives, 
but simply and directly, beautiful ex- 
pression. 

Don’t let me be misunderstood. 
Beautiful expression, when 
with words or movement is 
sought without any reference to what 
is expressed, and the opposite is also 
true. We often seek to intensify the 
expression of beauty in music by sug- 
gestions that are outside of the field of 
music. An example of the first type 
may be found in Italian opera, for in- 
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stance, where in utter disregard of the 
suggestion of the words, the composer 
seeks to satisfy the sensuous enjoy- 
ment of beautiful melody; while in the 
second, the creator of instrumental 
music attempts by titles and programs 
to intensify his effect, without any re- 
spect to the limitations of music itself. 
So much for our aim. 

Now for the second aspect,—its ap- 
plication,—it is obvious, as we have 
said, that most of our musical activity 
in the schools should be along the lines 
of beautiful expression. If this is so, 
all the songs we sing and the manner 
in which we sing them, should be gov- 
erned by this controlling thought, “Are 
we getting beautiful expression by 
what we do and the way we do it?” 
The objection will be immediately 
raised, “This standard is impossible of 
application. Before we can sing beau- 
tifully, we must know how to breathe 
rightly, produce good tones, and artic- 
ulate well.” Let me grant at once that 
such technical ends are to be attended 
to. The question is not whether we 
shall do or not such technical things, 
but whether if in doing them we con- 
stantly keep in mind the ultimate pur- 
poses they are to serve, and not let 
them become ends in themselves; not 
just breathing exercises to see how 
long we can keep our lungs filled, and 
how long it takes to empty them; not 
dull vocal exercises, harping on the 
vowell “oo,” and hoping that by some 
hockus-pockus its intractable vowel 
sisters will be rightly produced; not 
exercises that often induce the very 
thing we don’t want by trying (to put 
the “s’s” and “t’s” onto the ends of 
words that have a way of leaving them 
off in song; not merely by the atten- 
tion to all these details of technical 
control, but by giving a proper motive 
for such details through having in 
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mind its purpose,—the effect at getting 
beauty ; in other words, keeping to the 
golden mean by having the ultimate 
aim always in mind. If my experien-e 
is right, where we fail most is not in 
that we seek to give separate technical 
drills, but in that we do not unite the 
drills with their purpose,—beautiful 
expression. We give the pupils the 
technical drill, but leave the most dif- 
ficult part of the problem,—its practi- 
cal application,—almost unpracticed. 

I remember once visiting a school 
where remarkable skill in reading mu- 
sic, with good quiet tone, was shown. 
and where the supervisor told me with 
considerable pride that he did not be- 
lieve in polishing up songs, (note the 
static word used—“polishing”). In 
fact, he said, it had taken him some 
time since coming to the district to 
convince the grade teachers that songs 
must not be polished; that as soon as 
they were read correctly as to pitch 
and duration, they were to be dropped 
for the next song. In other words, 
instead of giving these children the 
benefit of his mature musical judgment 
in rendering these songs, so that they 
should have ideals of what true beau- 
tiful expression should be, he was «m- 
phasizing the notation work and leav- 
ing out the following of what seemed 
to me the very path of the golden mean 
that would lead to the end desired. 

I appreciate the objection that many 
of you will raise. “Songs practiced 
with this aesthetic end in view take 
time.” And perhaps you will add, “are 
inappropriate in the earlier grades. 
Give these children such drill when 
they are older and get into the upper 
grades or the high school. When they 
can read in parts, and we have the 
stimulating effect of harmony to help 
us, then we can take up the aesthetic 
side; but in mere melody singing, or 
the beginnings of part work, attempts 
at presenting ideals of performance to 
the children are utterly beyond the 
scope of public school music.”. But 
if the majority of our children get no 








further than these elementary grades, 
will we have done for them what the 
true teaching of music demands, if be- 
fore they leave we have not given them 
some notion of beautiful expression 
through music? 

Is it, may I ask, the business of the 
music teacher to merely act as a starter 
at the race; to blow his pitch pipe, and 
let the pupils go in in a contest to see 
who can get through the tune and sing 
all the time and pitch intervals correct- 
ly? On the contrary, does not the 
most musical part of the teacher’s work 
commence after a song can be perfectly 
sung so far as these mechanical ele- 
ments go’ It is then that training in 
beautiful expression commences. By 
this I don’t mean that even in getting 
the tunes into the pupils’ heads the 
ultimate purpose of beautiful expres- 
sion is not always kept in mind; for 
we can easily form habits of mechan- 
ical singing that make the reaching of 
our aim almost impossible. What | 
wish to emphasize is this: That the 
technique of beautiful expression is a 
step further than mere correct expres- 
sion, and to get this idea of beauty 
over to the children needs all the in- 
sight, skill and enthusiasm that the 
teacher can command. When we cut 
out all this upper technique, and pride 
ourselves that our children can sing 
correctly a song at sight, after hearing 
the pitch of its key note, without di- 
rection, it seems to me that we are ad- 
mitting at the outset that we have sub- 
stituted a secondary aim,—technique 
in reading,—for the ultimate aim that 
it is our business as far as possible to 
inculcate into the minds and hearts of 
pupils. 

On the other hand, the teacher who 
emphasizes the song work is apt to 
make for his goal the hearty, social 
singing of the community type, and 
for the sake of getting this enthusias- 
tic response select music of the cheaply 
popular, and sentimental sort. Thus 
he also misses the true aim of school 
music, which is beautiful expression, 
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and which demands concentration, at- 
tention and nicety of performance in 
delivery that the hearty animal re- 
sponse absolutely prevents. He thus 
not only misses the true ideal, brit !s 
inculcating in his pupils not merely a 
dislike for good music, as so often hap- 
pens in the opposite extreme in music 
teaching, but is producing a liking for 
a cheap and sentimental type of music, 
both as to structure and delivery. 
May I anticipate the response that 
I know must be forming in your minds, 
“The kind of music teaching that you 
are advocating means a musiciatship 
and capacity so exceptional that it v10- 
lates the very dictum laid down a Iit- 
tle while ago by yourself—that our 
method and procedure must be so near- 
ly fool-proof that the average teacher 
will have success with it.” Let me 
meet this objection. It is true that the 
higher attainments of a musical ren- 
dering do require musicianship, but 
will you not grant that if through all 
our work we kept our ideal, or ulti- 
mate end of beautiful expression, 
clearly in view, that we should get 
more satisfactory results even with the 
average teacher and supervisor, than 
we do with the emphasis on merely 
note reading or song singing? For the 
note reading goal leads us off the track, 
and the more we succeed in it, the 
more completely we get away from 
what we want to accomplish in music. 
While if beautiful expression is kept 
in view, isn’t it possible not only for 
the music supervisor himself to keep 
his own performance nearer his ideal, 
but to stimulate also in those who are 
not professional musicians,—just the 
ordinary grade teachers, who down in 
their souls more often than we realize 
have an intense longing for beautiful 
expression,—a music 
that they never can get in eitlter of the 
extremes that 1 have described ? 
Longing for beauty is as fundamen- 
tal as that for truth and for goodness. 
False theories and creeds make us of- 
ten dogmatic and bigoted; but because 


satisfaction in 


they do we are not justified in follow- 
ing further in false lines. What we 
do if we are genuine is to seek to get 
back to truth and to goodness. Only 
in so doing can we clear ourselves cf 
the fogs that we get into. Isn’t it the 
same with beauty? Can we say that 
we will make the technical ability of 
reading our first step, and let the u!ti- 
mate beauty that we desire come later ? 
Can we say, “Let us get enthusiastic 
singing, a love for noise and rhythm, 
and let the beauty which we wish to 
express through music take care of it- 
self.” Modern psychology is showing 
with greater and greater clearness that 
such transfers of training do not take 
place. If we wish to cultivate beauti- 
ful expression, we must go after beau- 
tiful expression; for no emphasis on 
preliminary steps that lose sight of this 
ultimate result is ever able to give what 
human nature desires from music. 

If we keep constantly in view beau- 
tiful expression, we will have the most 
effective compass to guide us along a 
golden mean through the many com- 
plex demands of the art,—on one side 
the intellectual and technical demands, 
such as sight reading, tone production 
and articulation ; and on the other side, 
the emotional and sensuous demands 
in the hearts of the pupils, which just 
as much as the technical need wise 
guidance and training if a pure affec- 
tion 1s really to be awakened for beau- 
ty, and not merely for a physical skill. 

In closing, there is always the great 
danger in presenting an ideal that in 
order to make it attractive, one is apt 
to so present it as to make its attain- 
ment seem comparatively simple; but 
no true ideal is ever easily attained. 
Let me by way of caution present two 
difficulties in attaining what I am ad- 
vocating. First, a standard that rep- 
resents a golden mean is very often 
confused with a notion that it is a 
compromise,—and it does give that ap- 
pearance. Conscientious and _intelli- 
gent teachers,—and there are many of 
them throughout the country, who are 
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endeavoring to keep the idea of beauty 
uppermost in their work,—are so han- 
dicapped by time limitations and the 
training of the teachers under them, 
that the technical results they can ac- 
complish, whether sight singing on the 
one hand, or beautiful singing on the 
other, become decidedly limited. What 
they are accomplishing is often so cas- 
ual and subtle that the observer does 
not appreciate it when he compares it 
with the extremes of either procedure, 
as sight reading or song singing. An 
extreme by its very position has an 
advantage with reference to definite- 
ness and possibility of comparison. 
While a procedure that attempts to sat- 
isfy the pupils’ needs in an all around 
way is apt to be misjudged. The very 
common sense quality of such proced- 
ure tends to hide its virtue. [For this 
reason, it takes moral courage to avoid 
the extremes of either type of accom- 
plishment. 

The second point that makes the at- 
tainment of a golden mean difficult, is 
the type of mind that is required for 
its realization. ‘The breadth of view 
that is necessary in order to see all 
sides of a subject in relation to the 
needs of the pupils, requires first class, 
unprejudiced thinking ability. Now, 
the most obvious characteristic ot 
thinking is that it slows down action. 
We speak of “stopping to think.” 
Shakespeare says that great deeds are 
“sickled o’er with a pale case of 
thought, and lose the name of action.” 
A famous doctor in New York, I re- 
member, told me once that when he 
crossed a street he stopped thinking. 
The attention required for piloting his 
body across the street prevented hin 
from carrying on the profound 
thought that usually filled his mind. 
We cannot deny that the people who 
see both sides of difficulties are gener- 
ally not the ones in the forefront of 
battle. On the other hand, the man 
»f action seems to be able to accumu- 
ate effective energy by the power he 
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end, and in doing this he seems to fol- 
low the example of the driver who puts 
blinders on his horse, thus keeping the 
animal from seeing either to the right, 
the left or back of him. He induces 
him to focus his energy on getting up 
the hill before him. If the horse were 
not guided by reins, such _ blinders 
would be a decided disadvantage. I 
know you can bear testimony through 
your own experience that the men and 
women who seem to be doing things, 
whether in temperance, religious or so- 
cial enterprises, in business or profes- 
sions, succeed in concentrating their 
energies too often by _ sacrificing 
breadth of view. A _ free, flowing 
stream rarely erodes. Water has to be 
confined to dig its channel. 

In a recent article in the New Re- 
public an author took for his title 
“The Creativeness of Error.’ I object 
to his title, for error, it seems to me, 
must always be weak; but there is no 
doubt that many of the reforms and 
advanced ideas that have afterwards 
been accepted in modified ways would 
probably never have succeeded in at- 
tracting attention if some person with 
more or less blinders on had _ not 
brought about results through his very 
narrowing of vision. 

In the ideal presented in this paper 
we all realize that the person who is to 
succeed in attaining the goal requires 
qualities that are difficult to find well 
combined in any individual. Yet an 
ideal because it is difficult of realiza- 
tion needs all the more a constant pre- 
sentation and consideration. For de- 
tails of technical procedure and the 
most effective accomplishment of sec- 
ondary ends, we no doubt must look 
more or less to those who take a nar- 
row view of their work. But for those 
who are fo have the guidance of the 
growing child and youth and who look 
on the art of music not as an end in 
itself, but as a means of awakening 
love for the beautiful, a difficult task 
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sincere love for beauty in their own 
hearts ; then they must be able to direct 
their work according to the capacities, 
the likes and dislikes of individual pu- 
pils and teachers. They must have the 
ability to see all the complex aspects 
of the problem, and the needs of the 
particular community that they are 


serving. They must have the courage 
to do their work, not in the form of 
some unusual stunt that will direct the 
lime light of attention to themselves, 
nor to their pupils, but along that gol- 
den mean whose very virtue is that it 
makes one forget himself in the beauty 
realized. 
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